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One of Three Playgrounds at St. Paul’s, Greenville, Pa., Equipped by 


‘‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and even 
when he is old he will not 
depart from  it.’’—Prov. 
22:6. 


‘‘Pure, unsoiled religion 
in the judgment of God the 
Father means this: to care 
for orphans .... in their 
trouble . .’—James 1: 


27. (Moffatt’s Version.) 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 


Dr. Charles 


A. Lauffer 


23, 1928 
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PENNSYLVANIANS, TAKE NOTICE 


We learn through Elder H. C. Hecker- 
man, of Bedford, Pa., a member of the 
Pennsylvania State S. S. Board, that the 


annual Sabbath School Convention held 
last October, at New Castle, was the larg- 
est ever held, having more than 5,000 
delegates. Yet Mr. Heckerman tells us 


that the coming Convention of the Sabbath 
School Workers of the State, which will 
be held in Philadelphia, October 10, 11, 
and 12, is expected to be fully double last 
year’s record and it is expected that 10,- 
000 delegates will be registered, thus 
doubling the magnificent record of last 
year. 

The ‘‘Messenger’’ is advised that, fully 
expecting this record crowd, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath School Association is 
gathering together the greatest galaxy of 
specialists in Sunday School work ever 
presented on one program, 

Among these specialists are Dean Walter 
S. Athearn of Yale, and Dr. M. A, Houline 
of California, both for the entire Conven- 
.tion in General Assembly and Conferences, 
with Dr. Chas. L. Goodell in charge of the 
devotional period. Dr. Goodell is Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission on Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Then there will be 
Dr. Earl E. Harper, President of Evanston 
College, having charge of the Convention 
Music, assisted by Prof. Nevin C. Wiest, 
of Philadelphia, and his trumpeters. Miss 
Margaret Slattery of Boston will be pre- 
sent two days in both Conferences and 
General Assemblies. Dr. John W,. Elliot 
of the Amer. Baptist Pub. Society and 
Dr. Walter D. Howell, head of the field 
organization work of the Presbyterian 
Board, will be among the Adult Special- 
ists. Dr. Frank H. Getty and Miss Grace 
Litson, both well known Young People’s 
Specialists. Dr. J. Kirkwood Craig, of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Walter M. Howell, of 
New York; Mr. Chas. R. Davis of Boston 
University; Dr. W. C. Schaeffer of Allen- 
town; Dr. W. E. Peffley; Dr. E. C. Keboch 
and a lot of others. 

The Convention will be held in the 
Armory on North Broad Street, where 
General Sessions will be held, while many 
nearby Churches will throw open their 
doors as divisional headquarters. Twenty- 
six local committees are at work in Phil- 
adelphia, making every provision to care 
for the largest Sunday School Convention 
ever held anywhere, whether World, Inter- 
national or State. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Superintendent. 


ANNIVERSARY DAY, AUGUST 30TH 


Extensive preparations are in progress 
for the 65th Anniversary of Bethany, Aug- 
ust 30th, and will be completed in time to 
greet and accommodate the many thousand 
friends who will come to enjoy the pro- 
gram, renew friendships and see the chil- 
dren. 


The program this year will be in the 
form of a Japanese Operetta with drills 
by the little folks. The musical directress 
and her helpers are hard at work getting 
the program in shape for production on 
the big day. It promises to be very beau- 
tiful and if the girls and boys continue to 
improve we believe it will be a very fine 
and enjoyable program. 


The Reading Railway Company will run 
special trains to Womelsdorf from Read- 
ing and Allentown. The low Excursion 
rates that prevailed last year will be the 
same this year. These rates hold good on 
the Reading System north of Norristown 
and the excursion tickets are good on the 
regular trains from all points to and from 
Womelsdorf. 


For those who prefer to come by auto- 
mobile there will be ample parking space. 
The work on the back road is progressing 
nicely and from all indications the road 
will be completed by Anniversary Day, 
giving the visitors a cement and tarvia 
road from the Penn Highway to the 
grounds. There will be a number of Boy 
Scouts with men to help direct the park- 
ing of the cars on the adjoining dry field. 


The regular chicken dinner prepared by 
the neighboring Churches, donated by 
them, will be served from 10 A. M. to 1 
P. M. This year there will be an addi- 
tional dining room in Dietrich Cottage, 
making in all five large dining rooms to 
accommodate the diners. Besides, the 
usual refreshment stands will do business 
as in former years. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER 


Dear God, I do not want to die! 

This world of Thine is such a lovely 
place, 

I love its carpet green, its skies of 
blue, 

Its bowers of flowers and leafy lace. 


I love the song of the little brook 
As it hurries along on its way, 

I love the music of birds at dawn, 
The laughter of children at play. 


I love the companionship of books— 
They carry me over the sea, 

To shores of far off countries fair 
Where the stories come true for me! 


I love to stop for a little chat 

With a friend whom I’ve proven 
true, 

There’s a comfort in sharing one’s 
troubles and joys, 

And in feeling their trust in you. 


And then, Oh God, there’s a won- 
derful joy 

When a loved one’s voice you hear, 

Whispering ‘‘nothings’’ that mean 
so much 

Toward proving they hold you dear. 


And lastly, Lord, there’s a soul to 
guide 

Through Life’s unchartered sea; 

So, Father, if it be Thy will, 

Grant a few more years to me. 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


The Bazaar promises to be larger than 
ever. A change in location of a sales 
room will be noted. Instead of turning 
the parlor into a sales-room the ladies will 
use one of the boys’ playrooms to display 
and sell the articles made by the children 
of the Home. A very fine lot of articles 
have arrived and every mail is bringing 
more. 


We are doing everything we know how 
to make your stay with us on that day 
pleasant and profitable. The children are 
looking forward with pleasure to your 
coming; do not disappoint them. 


REFORMED-EVANGELICAL MIN- 
ISTERS’ MEETING 


After hearing and reading about joint 
Evangelical and Reformed Ministerial 
meetings in various Central and Eastern 
cities—meetings in which the proposed 
merger of the Reformed and Evangelical 
denominations were discussed and resolu- 
tions thereto passed—we deemed it advis- 
able to have a similar meeting. 

Accordingly a call was sent out to the 
Reformed and Evangelical ministers of the 


vicinity of Appleton, Wis., for such a 
meeting to be held in Appleton on Aug. 
1, 1928. Nineteen ministers responded to 
the call—9 of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, members of the Fond du 
Lae pastoral circuit of the Wisconsin dis- 
trict, and 9 of the Reformed Church in 
the U. S., members of Sheboygan Classis, 
Synod of the Northwest. (The 19th man 
is not accounted for in this letter—Ed.) 

The meeting opened at 10 A. M. in St. 
John’s Evangelical Church. After an in- 
spiring devotion led by Rev. Mr. Wetzler, 
pastor loci, Dr. Irion of the Evangelical 
Synod and Dr. L. C. Hessert of the Re- 
formed Church each gave an address set- 
ting forth the doctrines and usages of 
their respective denominations, and the 
benefits of a union of the two Churches. 

After partaking of a bounteous dinner 
served by the Evangelical ladies, a two- 
hour friendly discussion followed. Hach 
of the nineteen ministers present gave his 
opinion of the merger. All opinions were 
very favorable, A fine Christian spirit 
and fellowship prevailed throughout the 
day. Thank God for such meetings. May 
we have more of them. 

The following resolutions were unanim- 
mously passed: 1. We, the ministers pre- 
sent, declare ourselves heartily in favor of 
a merger of the Church bodies represented. 
2. That a copy of the above resolutions be 
submitted to the various commissions of 
said Chureh bodies by the secretary of 
this meeting. 

Without passing a formal resolution we 
also agreed to exchange pulpits at Mission 
Festivals and at the Lenten season. 


—E, P. Nuss. 


OUR STATISTICAL REPORTS FOR 1928 


J. Rauch Stein, D. D., Stated Clerk of 
General Synod 


V. PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
The fifth of the seven Synods to send 


in full returns for the printed Statistics ° 


was the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Westmoreland Classis was unable to se- 
cure accurate totals from two of its pas- 
tors and consequently failed. Merely by 
an iota, in being listed as the fifth Synod 
for 100% accuracy. 

The totals submitted for the entire Syn- 
odical Report are as follows: 

Membership last report, 32,375—inerease, 
687; Confirmed, 1,567—decrease, 34; Certi- 
ficate, 599—decrease, 19; Renewal of Pro- 
fession, 697—decrease, 170; Dismissed, 
635—decrease, 157; Deaths, 502—decrease, 
105; Erasure of Names, 1,433—increase, 
95; Present Membership, 32,668—increase, 
554; Communed during the year, 30,385— 
increase 1,590; Unconfirmed Members, 15,- 
165—decrease, 269; Infant Baptisms, 1,- 
509—deecrease 237; Deaths—Unconfirmed, 
142—decrease, 52; Students for the Min- 
istry, 17—increase, 2; Total S. S. Enroll- 
ment, 29,784—inerease, 696; Home Mis- 
sions, $36,382—decrease, $991; Foreign 
Missions, $36,280—decrease, $3,826; Edu- 
cation, $16,676—increase, $6,260; Minister- 
ial Relief, $11,953—decrease, $3,143; Or- 
phans’ Homes, $17,594—decrease, $920; 
Forward Movement Budget, $499—de- 
crease, $2,307; Other Denominational Ben- 
evolences, $22,893—increase, $5,134; Ben- 
evolences Outside of Denomination, $11,- 
187—inerease, $1,089;Total of All Benevol- 
ences, $156,489—increase, $897; Congrega- 
tional Purposes, $547,736—increase, $79,- 
676; Churches, $3,898,640—increase, $140,- 
940; Parsonages, $835,350—inerease $70,- 
700; Indebtedness on Property, $517,121— 
increase, $90,828. 


VI, OHIO SYNOD 


All the Classes in the Ohio Synod, save 
East and Northeast Ohio, were successful 
in securing ond reporting their Present 
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EDITORIAL 


NOT INSTITUTIONS—BUT HOMES 


Over in the old Bible Lands they tell of a bright-eyed 
little boy whose parents had been cruelly slain and he 
himself was driven from pillar to post, hunted and hounded 
like a wild animal until he had become afraid of all human 
beings. But found at last in his hiding-place deep in the 
woods, he was brought by the rescue workers from our 
country into a comfortable and beautifully located orphan- 
age, maintained by American generosity, and there he was 
cleansed and clothed, healed of his sores and treated with 
a tenderness and sympathy such as he thought was no 
longer to be found in this world. And when he knelt 
to say “his evening prayer, the first petition that rose in- 
stinctively from that small boy’s heart was this: “O God, 
tell my mother how good they have been to me!” With 
the innocent and clear-eyed faith of childhood, he believed 
that his martyred mother was in the presence of God, and 
it was the yearning of his heart that the dear Lord would 
let his mother know of these ministries of kindness ex- 
perienced by her little boy whom she had to leave behind 
her. 

Surely there must often come to the workers in our 
orphanages, at home and abroad, the solemnizing sense 
both of responsibility and privilege arising from the 
thought that they are surrounded by the departed fathers 
and mothers of these orphan children as a cloud of wit- 
nesses looking upon them from the spirit world. Nor dare 
they lose sight of the greatest of all Friends of little chil- 
dren, to Whom they must give an account of their steward- 
ship. 

t journeying around our land we sometimes see places 
with such signs as this: “Shelter for Friendless Children” 
or “Orphanage for Homeless Children.”. Those words 
“friendless” and “homeless” always come to us with a 
sort of shock. Nothing is sadder than for little boys and 
girls to be homeless and friendless. God knows how much 
they need understanding, compassion and genuine affec- 
tion—and how lacking these necessary things are even in 
many shelters and orphanages supported by charity and 
lauded for philanthropic zeal. Too many of these places 
are institutions, but not homes. 

We want to feel in the Reformed Church that the boys 
and girls in our Orphans’ Homes are cared for by those 
who have in their hearts a real love for Christ and for 
the little ones who are so dear to His heart. We want 
the orphans to be neither homeless nor friendless; they 
must be made to feel that they have no better friends on 
earth than the Superintendent, Matron, teachers and help- 
ers in our wonderful Orphans’ Homes. It is because we 


have the faith that those to whom this high and holy 
trust has been committed are striving, with the help of 
God, to minister to the children with their hearts as well 
as their heads and their hands, these Orphans’ Homes 
are precious to us and our gifts to support and increase 
them are growing with the years. We love to visit these 
Homes; we rejoice in the ministries of mercy and help- 
fulness they are rendering; and we pray for a double por- 
tion of God’s Spirit upon those who are living their lives 
so lovingly into these Homes of the Church. 
2 GEO ak 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


As compared with their own condition a decade ago, the 
educational institutions of the Reformed Church have 
made great progress since the War—greater progress than 
in any previous decade in the history of education in our 
Church. There have been in the first place great gains 
in the numbers of students in attendance. These gains in 
turn have created needs in material equipment and endow- 
ment which have been in a measure met, giving our insti- 
tutions at least the outward aspect of prosperity. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that except in the case of theologi- 
cal seminaries, the greater amount of financial help has 
come from sources without instead of within the Church. 
Much encouragement, however, is derived from the recent 
gift of $200,000 to Franklin and Marshall College by Mr. 
B. F. Fackenthal, an active member of Saint John Re- 
formed Church at Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. This, we 
believe, is the largest single gift ever received by any 
institution or cause in our Church. The next highest 
figure representing a single donation to any one cause was 
Robert Patterson’s bequest of $150,000 to Ursinus Col- 
lege 35 years ago. Surely it will not be 35 years again 
before we hear of such generosity. Mr. Fackenthal has 
set an example which should inspire those who have been 
blessed with ample means to large giving generally 
throughout the Reformed Church. 

We have said that splendid growth is revealed when 
the condition of our institutions today is compared with 
their condition ten years ago. When comparison is made 
with the growth of similar institutions not of the Reformed 
Church during this period, the showing is not so flatter- 
ing. All education has made tremendous advance in re- 
cent years. Taking our educational interests in the ag- 
gregate, we have not kept up with the procession. Con- 
sequently, when representatives of our twelve institutions 
met last January to renew the activities of the Association 
of Schools, Colleges and Seminaries, after pledging those 


institutions to the fullest possible measure of service in 
Christ’s Kingdom, they resolved: 

1. “That we consider the interest of each the interest 
of all; and that as an Association we give to those whose 
resources are inadequate our unreserved support in their 
upbuilding with the end in view that as promptly as pos- 
sible every institution of the Reformed Church shall have 
won recognition as being of the highest standing in its 
class. 

2. “That we challenge all our Church members to 
think of education through Church institutions in terms 
of Kingdom work and without ecclesiastical or geograph- 
ical boundaries, and to give adequate support to all our 
institutions—to each according to its needs. 

3. “That we challenge all congregations and all families 
in the Reformed Church, as far as practicable, to educate 
their youth in our own institutions, thereby conserving for 
service and leadership in our Church great numbers of 
our best qualified young people who otherwise lose their 
denominational identity and leave the Church bereft of 
their membership and support.” 

It was the spirit and co-operation among the institutions 
of learning in outr Church fostered by the Association 
of Schools, Colleges and Seminaries, that made possible 
that great unified effort known as the Forward Movement. 
It will be gratifying to the members of our denomination 
to know that the Association has renewed its activities 
and will again meet regularly in the interest of the work 
of Christian Education in the Reformed Church. The 
Association’s appeal to the Church to get solidly behind 
our denominational enterprise in its entirety, strengthen- 
ing the weaker units and advancing all to the highest 
standards of efficiency, is in the interest of denominational 
success. It is well nigh a maxim that “Strong colleges 
make a strong Church.” We should devoutly aim to place 
the Reformed Church, through her institutions of learn- 
ing, in the very forefront of progress in American Educa- 
tion. We may then expect that she will also be in the 
forefront in other forms of Kingdom activity. 

—PRESIDENT GEORGE L. OMWAKE. 
as a Be 


SHOULD MINISTERS BE SPECIALISTS? 


Doctors will continue to differ—and we presume all 
we can do about it is to allow them to “agree to disagree.” 
Thus Dr. T. H. Whelpley, Presbyterian pastor of New 
York City, is convinced that one of the greatest diseases 
from which society in general, and the Church in particu- 
lar, suffer today is an excess of specialization. “We live 
in an age of over-much specialization, which, in its passion 
for vivisecting, analyzing and card-indexing, has torn body 
from soul, and is rapidly losing all sense of spiritual direc- 
tion,” he claims. ‘The Church igs departmentalized to 
death. Preachers and assistant preachers, evangelists and 
assistant evangelists, social workers, moral workers, mis- 
sion workers and charity workers, religious work depart- 
ments and religious education departments, Lord’s Day 
Alliance crusaders and anti-saloon crusaders and general 
anti-vice crusaders—a heterogeneous army of workers in 
Jesus’s name, split in purpose vertically and horizontally— 
that is the Church today. Each individual expert has his 
own expert end to serve and goes his separate way to 
serve it. Instead of following the pathway to God to- 
gether, Church workers, in their concern for the various 
little stars to which their noisy wagons are hitched, lose 
themselves in a labyrinth of blind religious alleys. The 
result is confusion of mood and a sense of futility. Many 
so-called ‘experts’ in special fields of endeavor for the 
elimination of evil could be eliminated for more profit- 
able endeavor by the simple process of correcting the evil. 
And much that is evil could be corrected if the Church 
would give its undivided attention to preaching vital Christ- 
ianity, instead of dissipating its energies in an elaboration 
of ecclesiastical bureaucracies.” 

One may properly bewail the passing of the old-fash- 
ioned family doctor, the general practitioner of whom 
modern specialists say, “He was a jack of all trades and 
master of none,” but whom some of us remember as a 
wonderful institution, whose departure we cannot help 
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lamenting. It may, however, be true that the general prac- 
titioner, except in the most remote communities, is no 
longer a practical possibility in a hectic age like ours. New 
occasions teach new duties, and if expert work has been 
found to be absolutely essential in the medical, legal and 
other professions, as well as in the scientific world, why 
should we cry out against specialization in the work of 
the Church? So wise a counsellor as Dr. James G. K. Mc- 
Clure, of Chicago, for 50 years a leading Presbyterian 
divine and for the last 23 years president of the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary of that city, wants not less 
specialized training, but more. Dr. McClure, who retired 
at the age of almost 80, and who is to be succeeded by 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, says in his final report as presi- 
dent of that institution that highly trained specialists in 
the different branches of the Christian ministry will be 
an absolute requirement of the Church of the future, He 
calls attention to the vast changes which have occurred 
during the last two decades and says that the range of 
studies demanding consideration by the man preparing for 
service in the various fields of Church activity makes a 
fixed and unbreakable curriculum in the preparation of 
these men utterly unthinkable. “At the same time,” he 
adds, “whatever the curriculum may be, it should aim 
for making the most out of the individual student, partic- 
ularly in ability to think adaptably to the subject, to the 
occasion and to the environment, and to make adequate 
expression of his thought.’ In the seasoned judgment 
of this veteran “the complexities of modern civilization 
demand ministerial specialization, and pastors should be 
highly trained in the technique and practice of specific 
types of Church work and should devote their lives there- 
to, such as the downtown city Church, the industrialized 
rural field, and the suburban Church, the foreign-speaking 
Church, the institutional Church, etc.” 

Dr. McClure calls attention to the difficulty faced by 
theological students in their preparation for these fields, 
because ‘‘the material rewards in actual service are only a 
fraction of what is paid to the legal or medical specialist 
of equal ability and training,” and, therefore, the theolo- 
gical student dare not incur debts for his education the 
same as the student of law or medicine. He feels that 
the solution lies in the Church taking over the expenses 
of its ministerial students entirely. “I desire to place on 
record my conviction that if the seminary is to accomplish 
its best results, there should be such material provision 
for and care over students that their minds should. be 
free from undue agitation on the subject of financial 
needs. A cultured mind as well as a warm heart is neces- 
sary for the successful minister of today, and if we are 
to send out preachers who will permanently hold the loyal 
attention of auditors, these ministers must have a disci- 
pline of voice, of appearance, of social culture, of exact, 
beautiful and forceful utterance, that will command 
respect.” 

Assuredly we agree with President McClure that only 
the best men are good enough for so high and holy a 
task. But we wonder whether the time will soon be at 
hand for the passing of all “general practitioners,’ who 
are supposed to be equipped for “all and sundry” of the 
manifold tasks of the Christian ministry—and the theo- 
logical seminaries. will rather devote themselves to the 
preparation of men (and women), each of whom can do 
expert and specialized work along a certain line and sup- 
plement the ministries of one another. What do you 
think about it? 

STS ae 


CARNALLY MINDED 


“The United States of America was founded by the 
white man and it is his by the grace of God and by virtue 
of the blood of our heroic dead! . . . The man who does 
not believe in the supremacy of the white man should get 
cut of America!” Thus speaks a certain organization in 
its efforts to solve the race question. Who has made this, 
or any other, organization to be a judge over their fel- 
lowmen and who has authorized it to be such a respecter 
of persons in the name of Christ, Who is supposed to be 
their criterion of character? Certainly none other than 
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the spirit of the anti-Christ! Such teachings are an open 
insult to God, a profanation of Christ’s work and mission, 
and a blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 

The very Christ Himself once said, ‘Who made Me a 
judge or a divider over you? . . . Take heed, and beware 
of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” It is covet- 
ousness, or inordinate desire, which today is rendering 
many dissatisfied with what they have; eager and rapaci- 
ous in attempting to enlarge their possessions; disposed to 
pursue unlawful means by which they may increase their 
worldly store; and tenacious in keeping what they have 
obtained. Paul’s words are truer now than ever: ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He be not far away from 
every one of us.” 

“The natural man,’ writes Paul, “receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned. . . Whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men? ... Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him be- 
come a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God.” “But the wisdom,” says 
James, “that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” In solv- 
ing personal and social problems we need “Christ Jesus, 
Who of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness.” 
Only when men are born of the Spirit of God will they 
consider any possessions, supremacy and wisdom of this 
world but dung that they may win Christ and be found 
glorifying Him through service to every one of their 
fellow men. —A. Y. Hotter. 
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THE PEOPLE NEED THE TRUTH 


The Scripps-Howard Syndicate of Newspapers print 
at the top of every editorial page the picture of a light- 
house, together with this sage counsel to those who write: 
“Give light, and the people will find the right way.” That 
is a noble sentiment, and we hope it reveals the purpose 
of our most influential journalists in a larger measure than 
recent evidence would indicate. It is a good maxim for 
preachers, teachers, editors and all leaders of public opin- 
ion. To give the facts as fully and as fairly as possible, 
with an unfaltering faith in the self-authenticating power 
of Truth—this is a truly sublime ideal. The people will 
indeed find the right way, if they get the light. 

The trouble is that the people are so frequently and gen- 
erally the victims of misinformation. Facts are distorted, 
perverted and camouflaged beyond all recognition. Let any 
one, for example, read newspaper comments on Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s speech accepting the Presidential nomination, taking 
first the partisan journals of his own party and then the 
partisan journals of the opposition. After he is through 
he is likely to be in a state of “confusion worse con- 
founded.” Why, we ask, do we not have more journals 
that are impartial and unbiassed? Is it not a serious 
catastrophe for America that so many of our independent 
organs of opinion have been bought by millionaires, and 
that so few of the papers we have now can safely be 
trusted ? 

In one of our dailies there is a regular column under 
the heading, “Not Without Prejudice.’ That is a frank 
and disarming confession which might with propriety head 
every column of every journal—for it is not possible for 
any of us poor, fallible mortals to free ourselves alto- 
gether from preconceived notions, likes and dislikes that 
color our thinking, a motley array of traditions, precedents 
and other besetting sins. But some, thank God, are at 
least making an honest effort to see things as they are and 
to proclaim them without addition, subtraction—or dis- 
coloration. We cannot give the light from above to others 


unless we are ourselves God-illumined. “In Thy light 
shall we see light” and “when there is no vision (true 
light from above) the people perish.” 

The other day Mr. Paul Block, a wealthy New Yorker 
who owns newspapers in this and other States, bought 
out a Brooklyn daily. In the first issue of his new paper 
he wrote a foreword, dedicating that journal to fairness 
and impartiality; and even in that brief word he gave 
such convincing evidence of his own prejudice, snap judg- 
ment and uncharitableness that other prominent journal- 
ists felt they would not want him to be their judge. In 
a world so full of sins and errors as this world is, when 
it is sO easy to convey wrong impressions that will do in- 
justice to somebody, there are few prayers indeed that 
we should more frequently or more fervently pray than 
this: “O Lord, set a seal upon my lips; keep the door of 
my mouth.” 

It is a great and noble thing to sow the good seed of 
Truth into other hearts and minds; but it is an evil and 
unbrotherly thing to propagate our prejudices, to adver- 
tise our animosities, to broadcast our bias, to manufacture 


misunderstanding by a propaganda of lies and half truths. 
ace) * 


A PREPOSTEROUS DEMAND 


Large groups of opponents of Prohibition within both 
political parties have succeeded in forcing the wet and 
dry issue to the front in the pending Presidential cam- 
paign, by advocating such modifications of the Volstead 
law as would practically lead to the return of the saloon 
under another name. The friends of an alcohol-free 
civilization in America have accepted the challenge and are 
fighting manfully to make America safe for Prohibition. 
Among these friends of the dry cause we naturally find 
a large number of Protestant clergymen. This fact has 
aroused the anger of the wet forces and we hear them 
cry out: “Let the parsons keep out of this discussion, for 
the issue is political. No clericalism, no union of Church 
and State!” 

This demand is of course ridiculous and preposterous. 
As an American citizen, the minister has the same rights 
as any other citizen. Besides this, he is by profession a 
specialist in all efforts to lift society to a higher standard 
of morality; and if the friends of liquor, or the physicians, 
or the lawyers, or the business men, or the laboring people, 
and others, may make their influence felt in the public 
discussion of a great moral question, both as individuals 
and as groups, why deny this right to the clergyman? 
Would not the politicians laugh up their sleeves, if all 
they had to do to prevent ministers from speaking on 
the great moral questions of the day were simply to label 
them “political!” 

The ministers resent such a curtailment oftheir rights. 
Most of them agree with the recent declaration of four 
Southern Methodist Bishops, in which they say: “It would 
be an unthinkable repudiation of our personal responsi- 
bility as Christian citizens and a base betraval of those 
who have a right to look to us for moral leadership, to 
retire from the field at this critical juncture in the warfare 
with this age-long enemy of mankind. We notify the 
defenders of the liquor traffic that the moral forces of 
the country will not be driven from the field by the cry 
that they are bringing the Church into politics, because 
they are opposing the election to the Presidency of a 
man whose personal and official record both brand him 
as the outstanding enemy of national Prohibition, for 
which great reform we have ourselves, not only as citi- 
zens, but also as Christian ministers, been working for 
years.” 

In exercising their rights the ministers should of course 
act with wisdom and tact, as to place, lancuage and spirit. 
They must do nothing to embitter and disrupt their 
Churches and endanger their influence with members who 
mav differ from them, and who are just as sincere as the 
ministers. As a rule the explosive issue of Prohibition 
should be kept out of the Sunday Church services during 
the campaign. But all this is a matter for the individual 
minister to decide. The thing he should strongly resent, 
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however, is the insinuation that he has no right to speak 

cut on moral questions when they happen to be issues in 

a political campaign. —Pu. V. 
coc ie 


“COME, THOU FOUNT OF EV’RY BLESSING” 


This dear old hymn, suggested for our special study and 
use in September, has indeed been a “fount of blessing” 
for multitudes of Christian believers. It was written by 
at: English Baptist minister, Robert Robinson, about 1759. 
He was not only a popular preacher, but an able author. 
Notable among his books was A Plea for the Divinity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, published 1776. This well-known 
hymn is at once a fervent prayer and a song of praise. 
Its strength lies in its sincerity as well as its simplicity. 
It presupposes a grateful heart and a true spiritual exper- 
ience. But most of all it is the cry of a needy sinner, con- 
stantly in need of help from above, both in order to appre- 
ciate the divine blessings so freely bestowed and to over- 
come the temptations which daily come to dim our heav- 
enly vision and to rob us of our heritage. As those who 
are trying to follow Jesus, we cannot help feeling that 
these lines voice our own longings and hopes, as well as 
our personal confession of need. 

The familiar tune, Nettleton, almost always used with 
this hymn, has added much to its popularity. It was 
composed by the American musician, John Wyeth, born 
1792 in Cambridge, Mass., who died in Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1858. In trying to make this hymn your own, do not 
only familiarize yourself with the words, but seek to en- 
ter into its spirit as a personal act of worship. 

ee ha 


FUNCTIONING AS A DELEGATE ELDER 


Many an elder, elected to represent his Consistory and 
congregation at the annual meeting of Classis, is in some 
doubt as to how he may function efficiently for his Church 
and the Kingdom of God, after he returns from the an- 
nual Classical meeting. This article is intended to help 
such forward-looking brethren as you to see your way 
a bit more clearly. Certainly it will be your pleasure and 
privilege to give special thought and care to seeing that 
those actions of Classis which have been referred to the 
Consistory and congregation are properly presented and 
considered within 90 days after the adjournment of your 
Classis, in accordance with the Amendment to Article 67 
of the Church Constitution, which was adopted in 1923 
as follows: 

“Within 90 days after the Annual Meeting of the 
Classis, the Consistory or Joint Consistory shall meet and 
act upon all matters referred to it by Classis, and immedi- 
ately thereafter said action shall be referred to the Stated 
Clerk of the Classis.” 

Place these actions of Classis without delay before your 
local Church and its leaders as the denominational pro- 
gram of work to be carried out by your people during 
the new Classical year. In your official capacity inspire 
and lead your brethren to lay such plans as will bring 
this part of the work, for which the Church is dependent 
upon your congregation, to a successful and satisfying 
issue. You will feel honored in having your successor, at 


the next annual meeting, able to report, “Our Consistory 
and Congregation have finished all the work you have 
given us to do.” 

Speaking generally for pastors and congregations, you 
can feel confident from the beginning of your service as 
the delegate elder, that by exerting yourself to see this 
work speedily and fully completed, you will challenge the 
hearty approval of the Congregation, the Classis, the 
Church, and your Lord and Master. What an opportunity 
for worth-while achievement! What an example and in- 
spiration you can come to be to your companion elders 
in the Classis! What a comforter and helper to your 
pastor! What a joy to the Lord of the Harvest! Take 


the initiative which is yours by constitutional right, dear 
brother Elder, and consult with your pastor at once, so 
that the foundation for the fall and winter work in your 
congregation may be speedily, substantially and happily 
—jJ.R.S. 


built. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SAILORS’ HOLIDAY 


There is a City named Boston, and in it is a Garden 
called the Publick Garden, and in it is a Pond. And I 
have noted there not once or twice that when Sailors come 
ashore, they give the Town the Once-over, and then hire 
a Boat, and row around on the Public Garden Pond. 
And this doth always make me Smile. 

‘Now there is a City called Alexandria, where ships come 
to anchor and remain Certain Days while their passen- 
gers go to Cairo and look at the Pyramids. And while 
they are gone ashore do the Sailors paint the Ship, and 
Scrub all the Staterooms, and clean out the Boilers and 
do many Jobs which they cannot so well perform at other 
times. 

Now I left the Ship at Alexandria and was gone for 
Two weeks. And when I returned I inquired of the Sailors 
and the Stewards how they had enjoyed themselves while 
we were gone. And none of them had Enjoyed Them- 
selves. They said they had had Rotten Weather, and hard 
work, and only One Short Day on Shore. 

And I inquired of them how they spent that One Short 
Day. And more than one of them said, I looked the 
town over and that took me about an Hour, and I found 
a Place where there was Something to Eat. And after 
that I and some other Blokes from the Ship hired a 
Boat and spent the rest of the Afternoon Rowing about 
the Harbor. 

And again I smiled. 


But this I have noted that other men do much the same, 
and I find some tendency of the like sort in myself. For 
I have heard that Bus men when on Holiday ride on 
Busses, and I go and hear Other Men Talk. And some 
of them I find do not know very much more than I know 
myself. And that is a Discouraging Discovery. 


——— 


MESSAGES FROM OUR ORPHANS’ HOMES 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 


The Rev. C. Harry Kehm, Supt., 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 


This year Bethany celebrates its 65th 
year of existence as a Home for the care 
and development of the Orphan Children 
of our Church, Not long since the writer 


the grace o 


The Rev. 


had the privilege of getting some of the 
history of the joys and hardships of the 
first years of the Home from a daughter 
of the Founder and first Superintendent. 
Meager apdeg? was that beginning, but by 
God the Home has grown 
steadily until the present time, 
Emanuel 


Founder, lived at 702 Morris Street, Phila- 
delphia, and in the year 1863 took into 
his home two children. There was actually 
only $21.50 in the Treasury. In 1864 it 
had so grown that the number increased 
to 31 children. In the month of July, 
1864, the Home was removed from Phila- 


the delphia to Bridesburg. This location soon 


Boehringer, 
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applications because they are not really 

Orphans, and in some cases do not be 

long to the Reformed Church. The man 

agement of the Home continues in the en 


‘*Growing Life at Bethany’’ 


proved to be an unhealthy place for the 
family. 

In 1867 the Board of Managers pur- 
chased what was then known as the Man- 
derbach Springs, a summer resort, on the 
north side of the South Mountain, near 
the town of Womelsdorf, Pa. The family, 
numbering at this time 110, including the 
employees, was moved from Bridesburg to 
the present location. 


From this beginning, through years of 
hardships, trials and sacrifices, the Home 
has grown to its present stage of use- 
fulness and service. In 1881, the original 
building was destroyed by fire; and in 
1882 a new building occupied the site 
where the old one stood. ‘‘Out of the 
ruins there came better buildings with 
more friends, a deeper interest and a more 
liberal support to carry on the work.’’ 

Bethany has 211 children at the present 
time, and it has eared for 243 during the 
year. Of the present number in the Home, 
112 are boys and 99 girls, They are com- 
fortably housed in the following cot- 
tages; the babies live in Frick Cottage 
until they are 5 years old; of those from 
5 to 9 years of age, the girls live in Lein- 
bach Cottage and the boys in Knerr Cot- 
tage; the girls from 9 to 14 live in Santee 
Hall and the boys in the Administration 
Building; of those from 14 to the time of 
leaving the Home the boys live in Dietrich 
Cottage and the girls in Moyer Cottage. 
Many appeals come before the Board of 
Managers for admission of children. In 
the majority of cases the appeals are 


granted, but in some cases they are not 
able to grant the requests. The following 
general rule is observed by the Board in 
considering applications. Full orphans 
receive first consideration and part or- 


phans second consideration. Many appeals 
come which are truly pathetic, but the 
Board is not in a position to consider the 


‘*Boys at Hay-making’’ 


—Nazareth 


deavor to develop the children physically, 


y proper work and play; mentally, by 
having all the children of school age at- 
tending our own schools or Womelsdorf 
High School; religiously, by having fam 
ly worship morning and evening, Chureh 
ervice and Sunday School on Sundays 


and thorough training in the catechetical 
Class, confirming the children at the pro 
ner age to be full members of the Re- 
formed Church, 


Thus from year to year we try to main- 
tain the essential principles of the found- 
ers of the Home and at the same time 
keep pace with the advancement of the 
times, ever looking forward to making 
Bethany a place worthy of the increasing 
support of our Church. May we hope for 
‘he full co-operation of the Eastern Synod 
ind the many friends scattered in all see- 
tions! 


NAZARETH ORPHANS’ HOME 


Rev. W. H. McNairy, Supt., Rockwell, 
N. C, 


Again Dr. Leinbach has offered us some 
space in the Annual Orphans’ issue of the 
““Messenger,’’ and asked us to furnish 
something for it. The work at an orphan- 
age is about the same from year to year, 
so that it is hard to write about the work 


and not repeat what you wrote or said 
before. Nothing special has taken place 
at Nazareth during the past year. Five 
of the children have already gone out 
from the home this year and there are 
three more to go before the year ends. It is 
quite a job to get these children suitable 
positions and see that they are started 
right. Unfortunately all of them are not 
through high school. Some of them are 
so far behind when they come here that 
it is impossible for them to get through 
high school by the time they are 18 years 
old. It is very difficult to get them a job 
that amounts to anything if they are not 
high school graduates. We are proud, 
however. of the record our children made 
in school last year. Everyone, except one, 
made the grade. The declaimer’s medal 
at the Rockwell High School also came to 
the Home this year. 

In the development of Nazareth Home 
we have reached the place where we must 
have a new building—a home for the 
Superintendent. The home he lives in 
now is needed for the farmer, and unless 
we can get our farmer better located we 
cannot keep him. We are hoping that 
action will soon be taken and that the 
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‘‘Two Last Arrivals’’ —Nazareth 


building will be put up this Fall. Of 
course the money is not in the Treasury, 
but the need is so great that we hope 
that the Board will go forward and trust 
that the people will see that the money 
comes, 

Our annual Orphans’ Day was held Aug- 
sut 2nd this year. The address was de- 
livered by Mrs. Kate Burr Johnston, Supt. 
of the State Welfare Board. The ehil- 
dren as usual rendered well their part of 
the program for the big crowd of friends. 

Our fruit is short this year. We will not 
be able to can any at all this year; it 
will take all we have for daily use. Per- 
haps this will interest some kind-hearted 
‘“Messenger’’ readers. 

We desire to thank our friends over 
the Church for their interest and support 
in the past, and hope that it will continue 
and increase in the future. 


THE FORT WAYNE ORPHAN HOME 


Rev, J. F. Tapy, Superintendent, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

The Fort Wayne Orphan Home of the 
Reformed Chureh in the United States, 
located just outside the thriving city of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is at the present time 
earing for 109 children ranging in age 
from 3 years to 17.. A few things have 
taken place during the past year, of which 
we are proud. The first is the organiza- 


tion of a band and orchestra which, under 
the direction of Mr. J. M. Henley, have 
made a number of public appearances and 


in every case have been received with en- 
thusiasm. The second thing is the addi- 


tion to our equipment of a BUS in which 
we can haul 50 children very comfortably. 
This is being used every Sunday to take 
Churehes in 


our children to one of our 


In addition to this we have 90 acres of 
corn coming on that is very promising. 
We feel as if our farm boys deserve a vote 
of thanks. Fourth, we want to mention 
our D. V. B. 8S. of six weeks’ duration. 
This, together with the pageant, ‘‘ Builders 
of the Kingdom,’’ given by the children 
in a number of Churches in Fort Wayne 
and vicinity, was a splendid thing for our 


‘*Our Boys and Their Rabbits’’ 


the city. 
our farm labors. 
and our labors were rewarded 


The third thing is the result of 
We have just thrashed 
with 1232 


—Fort Wayne 


boys and girls. The fifth thing we want to 


mention is the growth of our High School 
group. 


Beginning with Sept., our High 


= 


‘*Birthday Party’’ 


bushels of barley and 312 bushels of 
wheat; and the oats which is still un- 
thrashed will doubtless yield 600 bushels. 


*-Some of the Cows in the Pasture’’ 


—Nazareth 


—Fort Wayne 


School group will number 22, and in June, 
1929, we will have our first graduates. The 
accompanying picture, ‘‘Our Boys and 
Their Rabbits,’’ gives you just a little 
peep into our Home life. We have en- 
joyed a splendid co-operation on the part 
of the Church and her various organiza- 
tions throughout the year and some needed 
improvements have been made. The floors 
in the boys’ building and the administra- 
tion building have been covered with lin- 
oleum and the kitchen and dining room 
have been repainted. Other repairs and 
improvements are in line as the gifts of 
the Church will warrant. Personal gifts 
are earnestly solicited. Send your checks 
to J. F. Tapy, Box 45, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME 


Rev. A. M, Keifer, D. D., Supt., 
‘ Greenville, Pa, 


During the past year the charter under 
which St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home operated 
for sixty years was amended in order to 
define more definitely the work for old 
folks contemplated by the original charter. 
The most prominent change made is in 
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**On the Campus’’ 


the name. It is now St. Paul’s Orphans’ 
and Old Folks’ Home. 

In accordance with this new name and 
other changes embodied in the charter the 
work is divided into two departments op- 
erated under the same General Superin- 
tendent, but located at different places. At 
the present time the Old Folks’ Depart- 
ment is operated in the town of Green- 


—Fort Wayne 


en to be a most excellent means of teach- 
ing the children that good food is closely 
related to the effort we put forth or the 
work we do. The third is the domestic 
science enterprise. It has to do with the 
preparation of food, the making and keep- 
ing in repair of clothing, and repairing 
shoes and such like. 

Through these enterprises we are striv- 


A Recent View of the Lawn 


and the Children’s Department in 
the country on a farm. There are many 
reasons for this separation. The old folks 
need a quiet, peaceful life where they can 
easily enjoy the blessing and privileges 
of the Church and the social life of the 
community while active, growing children 
need to be directed, taught and prepared 
for a useful, independent, and joyous life. 

The general plans for the Old Folks’ 
Department have not yet been fully de- 
veloped. This will require time and ex- 
perience as well as a_ thoughtful and 
Christian attitude. But in the Children’s 
Department it is different, This work has 
been going on for sixty-one years and at 
the present time is blessed with quite 
definite plans and a wholesome spirit and 
effort in carrying them out. In these plans 
the main thing is developing the children 
into good. healthy, indedependent, and 
useful citizens. With this idea in mind 
St. Paul’s is engaged in various enter- 
prises, or, to use more modern language, 
is working on several projects. The first 
of these is the schools which have to do 
with the more formal part of the chil- 
dren’s education. The second is the farm 
which is closely related to the feeding of 
the children and the financial problem. Of 
late years this enterprise has become quite 
extensive and profitable. It has also prov- 


ville 


—St. Paul’s 


ing to banish from the child’s mind the 
idea that it is an object of charity, and 
teach it that it can eventually earn its 
own living and in addition be a help to 
others. It is for this reason that we never 
ask the Church for anything which ean 


be gotten by our own ingenuity and effort. 

Of course the time will never come and 
ought not to come when the children at 
St. Paul’s will not need the help of the 
Christian people. Every child is in a 
sense a dependent. It must be helped by 
parents, the state, or the Church. For 
this reason St. Paul’s will again appeal to 
the Church for help during the Christmas 
season. 


THE GEORGE W. AND AGNES HOFF- 
MAN ORPHANAGE, LITTLES- 
TOWN, PA. 


Rev. A. P. Frantz, B. D., Supt. 


The friends of the Hoffman Orphanage 
know that a change of management has 
taken place. Rev, S. S. Smith resigned, 
and Mrs. Frantz and I were ealled from a 
happy pastorate to be matron and superin- 


The Rev. A. P. Frantz, B. D. 
Supt. Hoffman Orphanage, Littlestown, Pa. 


tendent of the fatherless and motherless 
children entrusted to this Home. Our 
short term of service has been a busy life, 
Aside from our regular daily duties, our 
great task is to get ready for the Anni- 
versary on Thursday, August 30th. 

It is a great pleasure to hear the chil- 
dren plan for Anniversary Day, when a 
father or mother or some special friend are 


anxiously expected. Our small children 
are busily engaged getting their small 


A Front View 
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‘‘Teddy Nace Entertaining’’ 


garden plots into good condition for Anni- 
versary inspection. 

We have 50 children in the Home, rang- 
ing from 5 to 17 years of age. On July 
18, one girl reached the age limit (18 years 
of age) and was given permission to live 
with relatives. 

The health of our family is very good. 
Our pure water and air, wholesome and 
well-prepared food, as well as a regular 
time for retiring, eating, working, playing 
and worship are helpful factors to make 
life pleasant, home-like and spiritual. 

Our harvest of hay, wheat and oats was 
fair, but our supply of green vegetables 
is very limited. I must appeal to the 
many friends of the Home to send us a 
large supply of canned fruits, vegetables 
and jellies. We will cheerfully supply 
and send the empty jars to be filled for 
our use. 

Our great need of supplies of food and 
fall and winter clothing will require the 
hearty and liberal support of the Church 
by giving increased Christmas offerings. 

Mrs. Frantz, the head matron, prepares 
the menu for our daily meals. Each menu 
provides for plenty of well-prepared and 
balanced food for each meal, with milk 
for breakfast and supper, and butter for 
every meal. 

Our children must work. They are 
‘taught that work is a great part of a 
worthwhile life. The girls help to cook, 
wash dishes, wait on the tables, keep their 
cottages clean and orderly, help to sew 
and mend and work in the laundry. 

The boys make their beds, keep their 
cottages clean, mow the lawns, work on 
the farm; and when the ‘‘bread-lines’’ 
form they march two by two into the din- 
ing room, they again ‘‘work’’ earnestly 
and heartily. 


—St. Paul’s 


Group of Farm Buildings—Property of the Home 


The co-laborers inthe Home, and our 
faithful farmer and his good wife, are 
great helpers to the children and to me. to 
make the life in the Home and on the 
farm, a real family life. 

The products of the dairy and the farm 
are a great help in supplying us with milk, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, grain, pasture and 
food. The farm also makes possible the 
healthful and useful employment of our 
boys. 

To cultivate the religious and spiritual 


life of our boys and girls, to enable them 
to grow into good and true Christian men 
and women, Mrs. Frantz and I endeavor 
to be a ‘‘mother’’ and ‘‘father’’ to them. 
Thru our daily family worship, the Sun- 
day services and personal talks with the 
individual boys and girls, we aid them to 
cultivate right attitudes, build Christian 
characters, and prepare themselves for a 
worthwhile Christian life and service. 

To our Heavenly Father we look for 
guidance, and to the many friends of the 
Home we appeal for their prayers, co- 
operation and liberal support, and extend 
a cordial invitation to attend the 18th 
annual Anniversary, with the installation 
of the new superintendent, on Thursday, 
August 30, 1928. 


INFLUENCE OF HOME ON CHILDREN 


Not all the children of godly homes fol- 
low in the footsteps of their parents. It is 
generally true, however, that if you ‘train 
up a child in the way he should go, when 
he is old he will not depart from it.’’ The 
unconscious influence of parents is more 


—Hoffman 


lasting and more effective than their con- 
scious efforts, 

Often you hear men say that they were 
estranged from the Church by the dogged 
persistence of their parents, They got a 
distaste for religion because unwise par- 
ents tried to force it on them when they 
were little children. Did you ever hear a 
man say that he was estranged from re- 
ligion because his parents were so Christ- 
like in their lives? Little folks who hear 
only half that is said to them, see all that 


Group of Buildings—Maryland Classis School House, Zion Classis Cottage, 


Emmanuel Cottage at Hoffman Orphanage, Littlestown, Pa. 


Group of Children in Front of Emmanuel Cottage 
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goes on around them. Impressions uncon- 
sciously received are the most abiding and 
the most powerful. The example of par- 
ents is more powerful than any precepts 
that fall from their lips. Important as is 
the training of children, more important 
still is the life that we live in their pres- 
ence. Children not knowing our tempta- 
tions and our provocations may misjudge 
us on occasion, but in the long run they 
will come to pretty accurate conclusions. 

A while ago we were commending a man 
who had long been a devoted Church 
worker, a pillar of orthodoxy, and a gener- 
ous contributor to all causes in which Chris- 
tians are interested. A nephew of the man 
was sitting nearby. He spoke up and said, 
“*He is an old hypocrite, and I have no use 
for him. As a little boy I listened to his 
praise of Christ and saw him live like the 
devil, And I have watched him since I 
have become a man, and I have not 
changed my mind about him.’’ We argued 
with him, but it did no good. That nephew 
felt that what his uncle was, and not what 
he said, was what mattered. 


All of our readers know the kind, de- 
voted, consecrated self-sacrificing life that 
was led by Dr. John G. Paton, of the New 
Hebrides. How many of us know the in- 
fluence that his early home had on him? 
In his autobiography, which remains a 
classic, Dr. Paton deseribed the three- 
roomed house in which he lived. Then he 
said: ‘‘The closet was a very small apart- 
ment betwixt the other two, having room 
only for a bed, a little table and a chair, 
with a diminutive window shedding a 
diminutive light on the scene. This was 
the sanctuary of that cottage home. 
Thither daily, and oftentimes a day, gen- 
erally after each meal, we saw our father 
retire, and ‘‘shut the door;’’ and we chil- 
dren got to understand by a sort of spirit- 
ual instinct (for the things was too sacred 
to be talked about), that prayers were 
being poured out there for us, as of old 
by the high priest, within the veil of the 
most Holy Place, We occasionally heard 
the pathetic echoes.of a trembling voice, 
pleading as for life, and we learned to slip 
out and in past that door on tip-toe, not to 
disturb the holy colloquy. The outside 
world might not know, but we knew, 
whence come that happy light, as of a new- 


a 


William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Late Headmaster of Mercersburg Academy) 
A good friend of the Orphans and true friend of any good cause. 


born smile, that always was dawning on 
my father’s face: it was a reflection from 
the divine Presenge, in the consciousness of 
which he lived. Never, in temple or 
eathedral, in mountain or in glen, can I 


hope to feel that the Lord God is more 
near, more visibly walking and talking 
with men, than under that humble cottage 
roof of thatch and oaken wattles.’’— 
Watchman-Examiner, 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


‘¢America First!’? This exclamation 
greeted President Wilson when he stepped 
ashore from the George Washington on his 
return from the Paris Peace Conference 
in June, 1919. He had come home with 
documents of the peace, which included 
the treaty and the covenant of the League 
of Nations: to ratify one would mean to 
ratify the other. Following a long and 
hard diplomatic battle with more or less 
prejudiced representatives of Old World 
powers who fell considerably short of the 
Wilson vision of world settlement on a 
basis of common rights, he had won, A 
three-volume history of that epoch-mak- 
ing struggle has been compiled by Ray 
Stannard Baker—books which  eritics 
should read before expressing too vehe- 
ment an opinion either way. 

Said Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, and representative at the 
Paris Conference, speaking of Wilson’s 
work at Paris: ‘‘Hundreds of years hence 
Wilson’s name will be the greatest in 
history.’? One of his unprejudiced and 
therefore best biographers, William Allen 
White, comments: ‘‘His task was hard. 
He worked against terrible odds, many of 
which were in his own heart. He achieved 


VIII—The Cross At Last 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


much; he left much undone. But his sin- 
cerity, his honesty, his consecration to the 
work before him were never questioned.’’ 
These were not the opinions, however, of 
a number of Americans of wide influence. 
The conflict at Paris, terrific and exhaust- 
ing as it had been, was to be followed im- 
mediately by one at Washington of equal 
if not greater intensity. But before re- 
viewing that we will outline in a para- 
graph or two just what Mr. Wilson hoped 
to accomplish by the treaty and the 
covenant. 


For many years an earnest student of 
political government, he had discovered 
that most treaties had been in reality 
truces during which the negotiating pow- 
ers secretly prepared for revenge on the 
part of the vanquished and for extended 
power on the part of the victor. Readers 
of these papers must have discovered that 
Woodrow Wilson had the international 
outlook; that is, he wished to promote 
the interests of humanity around the 
earth as well as to add to the statesman. 
ship of America: the cause of America 
was the cause of mankind. This is where 
every proposal of Mr. Wilson began and 
ended, And one must add that rarely, if 


ever, has a nation had so exceptional an 
opportunity for moral and spiritual leader- 
ship as came to America directly after 
the War. His dream was a United States 
of the world. To realize it, with true 
Calvinistie-Covenanter fervor he dedi- 
cated all his energies. Peace apart from 
the covenant of the League, in his judg- 
ment, would mean merely preparation for 
another war, perhaps destructive to civili- 
zation. He had defined the issues of the 
conflict as no other leader; and his defini- 
tions had passed into the common speech 
of a score of nations. It only remained 
for America to assume a leadership evi- 
dently hers. Said he later, and somewhat 
sadly: ‘‘We had the chance to gain the 
leadership of the world. We have !ost :t; 
and soon we shall be witnessing the tra- 
gedy of it all.’’ 

It was not a display of heroics. He had 
reached the place of martyrs. To achieve 
a world fellowship he had thrown every- 
thing he had into the game: health, per- 
sonal record, his place in history, his life. 
The covenant of the League embodied, 
to him, all the Allies had fought to gain. 
To repudiate it meant irreparable loss te 
mankind, But more than that, as he ex- 
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plained to fathers and mothers: ‘‘I was 
the one who advised Congress to send your 
sons overseas, and thus created the situa- 
tion that led to their death. I consented 
that they be put in the most difficult part 
of the battle-line, where death was cer- 
tain. Those soldiers saved the liberty of 
the world. To continue that lberty we 
must have a concert of all the civilized 
powers. They fought that the world might 
be a safe place in which to live. We 
must see to it that your sons did not die 
in vain.’’ 

As the President sailed the second time 
to Paris, thirty-seven Senators, or about 
one-third, signed a ‘‘Round Robin’’ which 
declared that ‘‘the League of Nations 
Covenant in the form now proposed should 
not be accepted by the United States.’’ 
Mr. Wilson accepted alterations suggestcd 
by such Republican leaders as Hughes, 
Root and Taft. But the Senate was not 
satisfied. On August 19, the President in- 
vited leaders of the Senate and of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to con- 
fer with him at the White Uouse. But 
no agreement could be reached. Then <he 
dogs of partisan controversy were un- 
loosed; and while members of Congress 
fought and tore one another’s throats, the 
country and the world, divided into oppo- 
site camps also, looked on. Presently, feel- 
ing in this country climbed to high tem- 
peratures; in fact, a political situation 
developed unique in the history of the 
nation, 

President Wilson had commenced toa 
break near the end of the Paris Confer- 
ence. Asked to cope with situations un- 
precedented for significance of decision 
and requirement on physical and mental 
energy, once or twice he had been com- 
pelled to withdraw from the conference 
and rest. But the admirable care of Dr. 
Grayson had stood him again on his feet. 
Eye witnesses tell of seeing him pace the 
room, and of hearing him exclaim: ‘‘My 
God, I never can go through with it!’’? In 
the end it was certainly his mighty con- 
viction that the purpose of God could not 
be thwarted that sustained him; for he 
said: ‘‘I believe in Divine Providence. If 
I did not have faith, I should go crazy. If 
I thought that the direction of the affairs 
of this disordered world depended upon 
our finite intelligence, I should not know 
how to reason my way to sanity. But it 
is my faith that no body of men, however 
they concert their power or their influence, 
ean defeat this great world enterprise 
which, after all, is the enterprise of divine 
mercy. peace, and good will. . . Be afraid 
of nothing except God and His final 
verdict.’’ 

He had been toiling through seven ex- 
hausting years, practically without vaca- 
tions. So magnificent a human machine 
as Theodore Roosevelt broke early under 
the intense strain of such adventures as 
those required by modern politics; Wil- 
son, with much less physical resource, 
lived a few years longer. But the Wilson 
of those first triumphant four years, and 
of the American participation in the War, 
was not the man of the end of the Paris 
Conference and the conflict in the United 
States over the treaty. 

His health was permanently shattered. 
Antagonism, misrepresentation, and mis- 
understanding had driven the iron deep 
into his Presbyterian soul. It had looked 
to him as if his plan for a reconstrneted 
world was good and merited the support 
of his fellow countrymen. He could see 
only willful blindness and personal resent- 
ment in the attitude of certain politicians 
and directors of industry. The knowledge 
may have embittered him, as it would 
have embittered any leader of similar 
hopes and temperament. Yet his physician, 
Dr. Grayson, who attended him intimately 
for a number of years, could say, ‘‘I have 
never known such single-minded devotion 
to duty as he saw it against all odds, 
such patience and forbearance with ad- 


versity, and finally such 
the inevitable.’’ 

Then he girded himself for the last and 
greatest fight. How the years had changed 
him! But a short time before he had been 
the cultured, genial college president, ex- 
hibiting the irrepressible humor of his 
part-Irish ancestry, and a charm of man- 
ner which few failed to respond to. Now 
he was worn and haggard, an old man at 
sixty-four, grim, gray, and battle-scarred. 
Dr. Grayston peremptorily told him that he 
was in no condition to make the Western 
trip he contemplated, and that should he 
insist on going it would probably mean 
permanent invalidism or worse, But the 
President believed that once the people of 
the country understood what it would mean 
to America and the world to accept the 
treaty and the League, they would com- 
pel their representatives at Washington to 
vote for ratification. 


resignation to 


SMILES 


If every face were smiling 

And never a frown one saw, 
This world would need so little 
Of any kind of law. é 


If all thoughts were unselfish, 
With never a bit of greed, 
This world would be, to live in, 
A happy place indeed. 


If every beating heart were true, 
With never a want for wreng, 
Each one would be attuned then 
To a world of happy song. 


If all of us were charitable— 
And glad to do a turn 

For any one deserving— 
God’s blessing we would earn. 


If we did just what we all know 
To be true and fair and right, 
There’d be no clouds of sorrow, 
There’d be no ‘‘conscience blight.’’ 


All folks are truly happy 

When they do a deed worth while, 
Their souls are always brightened 
By the sunlight of a smile. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


So he started, disabled, on a _ long 
journey which included delivery of up- 
wards of one hundred addresses, one of 
the most trying adventures to a person 
in command of all his facilities. He was 
afflicted with daily headaches which be- 
came more and more intense as the train 
moved westward. Nevertheless he kept 
all appointments, did some of the best 
speaking of his career—enough, in fact, 
to fill a volume of four hundred pages; 
and through it all, if we are to believe his 
associates, retained a quiet and friendly 
temper. In 1915 Woodrow Wilson had 
married Edith Bolling Galt. On this heart- 
breaking trip, in fact through all the 
nerve-racking years of the war and the 
peace, she had sustained him with a great 
and noble devotion. 


Whether he was winning his battle or 
not, he felt that-he was, and refused to 
rest even: for a day, though warned by 
Dr. Grayson. He had even planned to in- 
vade New England. the entrenched camp 
of his adversaries. Then the blow fell. 
Dr. Grayson, the morning of September 
26, entering the President’s apartment 
while the train was at Wichita, Kans., 
found that the entire left side of his 
patient had collapsed. The President could 
hardly articulate, much less move. Joseph 
Tumulty tells us that Mr. Wilson im- 
plored them to-continue the journey: 
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‘‘Don’t you see,’’ he urged, ‘‘that if we 
cancel this trip, Senator Lodge and his 
friends will say the Western mission was 
a failure and the treaty will be lost?’’ 
Grayson, however, saw clearly that a 
continuation would probably have fatal 
results. Orders were issued; and two days 
later the President was back in the White 
House. There he lay, a casualty, during 
the weeks when the treaty was being 
buffeted about in the Senate and the 
House. No man will ever know the agony 
of his soul—to see a cause dearer than 
life being lost; unable to make any move 
to save it. To add to the failing vision 
in those twilight hours, reports were in- 
dustriously circulated that the President’s 
mind was weakening and that substitu- 
tions should be made in the administra- 
tion. Fortunately, he could still prove 
his capacity to transact necessary business, 
and that indignity was spared him. 
Meantime adversaries were adopting 
every measure known to political intrigue 
to defeat the treaty and win the coming 
presidential election. Following a month 
of as acrimonious wrangling as ever dis- 
graced a free deliberative body, the Senate 
voted against ratification. The treaty and 
the League were lost, while the world 
mourned. It is always hazardous to pre- 
dict what might have happened if one 
course of action had been pursued and 
another abandoned. But in 1919 America 
was in a position to lead mankind in a 
liberal, constructive restoration. She did 
not accept the leadership. What hap- 
pened? Europe slumped back into old, 
grasping, strangling ways; French armies 
occupied the Ruhr; a bitter battle on 
German reparations was forward; a con- 
flagration broke out in the Near East; 
famine stalked gauntly through the land, 
seizing as chief victims the children. But 
Europe was not so deep-sunk in despair 


as to be unable to cast its venom out 
on America. America the prosperous! 
America the arrogant! America the 


bigoted and self-centered! What a descent 
from the exalted idealism of 1918 and 
1919! America first! 

It is not for us to declare that, had the 
President’s program for world peace 
proved acceptable to the United States, the 
woes and sorrows of those latter years 
could have been avoided. Maybe they had 
to come anyway. Men had done eyil in 
the sight of the Lord; His ‘‘terrible swift 
sword’’ had been unsheathed. But it does 
look after nearly a decade of reflection 
and contemplation as if a concert of the 
powers for mutual good will; for protec- 
tion of women and children; for promotion 
of trades, arts, and educational facilities, 
had been a commendable proposal, and 
one which should have been separated 
from the blind hate of partisan politics. 
But it could not be. .As William Allen 
White put it: ‘‘His (Wilson’s) peace 
implied more good will in the heart of the 
white race than two thousand years of 
Christian philosophy had been able to put 
there, ’? 

So perished one of the most reasonable, 
Christian proposals ever offered for the 
redemption of humankind. Long will it 
be before men climb as high. Woodrow 
Wilson, author of a history of the United 
States, believed that from the beginning 
this nation had been preparing for such a 
world leadership as presented itself in 
1919. The opportunity came and was 
passed by. It may not come again, 

The elections of 1920 repudiated one by 
one all of Wilson’s policies. Even his own 


party refused to respond to certain pro- 


posals he urged. as too idealistic. Today 
the party platform savors not at all of 
that leadership which came so near sway- 
ing the world. ‘ d 

The President had lost the battle on 
every front: the treaty, the League, his 
hope. that America might set mankind an 
example of self-abnegation and world 
brotherhood—all had been decisively de- 
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defeated. Those were great days for the 
adversaries. They had haled him before 
Pilate; judgment had been handed down; 
the danger to America was over, and 
Americans might take breath again. He 
had brought into the country new and 
Strange ways of thinking. He had urged 
substitution of new plans of governing 
for old. It had been necessary to silence 
him. The rejection of Woodrow Wilson 
was the tragedy of Golgotha over again. 

A broken old man, he clung to life for 
three years longer. He should have died 
as Lincoln did, say following his triumphal 
reception at Paris, when he was the most 
applauded, the most influential statesman 
in the world. 

‘*T am ready,’’ were his last words, Yes, 
he always had been ready. The whole 
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trouble had been, men could not under- 
stand his idealism. They simply could not 
follow the way he pointed to high spiritual 
planes. Mr. Wilson knew the solitude men 
know who lead into a new country. He 
wanted men to love him; but they did not. 
He had a few close friends; but some of 
these he strangely antagonized. 

Other Presidents have faced heavy re- 
sponsibilities. But the issue presented by 
the World War, the problems raised by the 
peace, most of all Wilson’s proposal of a 
concert of nations for extension of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and good will around the 
earth, meant as great or greater burden 
than any Chief Executive had assumed. 
“‘The price of life is blood,’’ he had said 
onee; ‘fand no man who goes jauntily and 
complacently through the world will ever 


touch the springs of human action.’? How 
definitely he proved it! 


He had no firmer supporter than Charles 
W. Eliot. When news came that the War 
President was dead, Dr, Eliot, then in his 
ninety-first year, wrote this eulogy; and 
no higher, more just verdict will ever be 


spoken: ‘And now he is dead, and every- 
one knows that he gave his life to the 
country, just as soldiers did who were 
mortally wounded in battle but lived 
crippled for a few months, .. Wilson’s 


place in history will be determined by the 
calm, unbiased historians of 1950 and 
after; but those who honored and loved 
him in life think they know now what the 
historian’s verdict will be.’’ 


(The End.) 


My Faith and My Hope 


XIV—THE TRUE TEST OF THE 
CHURCH 


The purpose of the Gospel is to make 
men disciples of Christ; the purpose of 
Christianity is to make Christians; and the 
purpose of the Church is to make Christi- 
ans righteous and good, pure and holy, the 
true children of God. This is the acid test 
by which Churches are to be judged. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Chris- 
tianity makes better people and better so- 
ciety than any other religion. This is 
clearly proven by history. 

Some Churches make great claims of 
superiority. Do they justify their claims 
by their fruits? The Greek and Roman 
Churches claim to possess the true faith 
and correct doctrines. Do they make bet- 
ter Christians than Protestant Churches do? 
In Christian manhood and womanhood 
Catholic people are no better than Pro- 
testant people; Catholic nations do not 
stand higher in Christian character than 
Protestant nations; not as high. Their 
claims are not substantiated by their fruits. 

Protestant denominations lay great 
stress upon the things they severally 
possess. The conception of faith, form of 
worship, Lord’s Supper, baptism, ordina- 
tion, conversion, government or some re- 
ligious practice is emphasized by each one 
as of superior importance. Does the claim 
of any one stand the test? Does any form 
of government produce better Christians 
than other forms? Does a high conception 
or low conception of the Lord’s Supper, 
baptism, ordination or any other ordinance 
develop better Christian life? Are the 
people baptized by immersion better Chris- 
tians than those baptized by some other 
mode? Does any special doctrine produce 
a higher grade of Christian character? 

A survey of the denominations shows un- 
mistakably that all bodies of Christians are 
very much alike. Each is composed of 
good, bad and indifferent members; which 
proves conelusively that particular doe- 
trines or special practices are not of pri- 
mary importance. The Lord owns them all 
alike. He blesses all Christians and grants 
His grace to all who honestly and sincerely 
trust in Him and seek to walk in His steps. 
The aim of the Churches ought to be to 
make better Christians and better social 
relations. That will testify to the value of 
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the doctrines held and the forms practiced. 


Denominations 

Are denominations an evil? Not in them- 
selves, but they have been turned to evil 
account. The contentions and conflicts 
among them, the religious warfare carried 
on, the denunciations of one another, and 
the Jack of Christian love and fellowship 
have been a great injury to the cause of 
Christ and His Gospel. Men and women 
are so constituted that they cannot think 
alike, feel alike or act alike, in religion or 
in anything else. Let them have different 
organizations, conduct different forms of 
worship, perform different ceremonies, and 
hold different doctrines; but let there be 
love without dissimulation, Christian fel- 
lowship, co-operation and helpfulness of 
one to another; then will the denominations 
give added strength and efficiency to the 
Church. Let it be recognized 'that faith in 
God and obedience to Him, pure life and 
righteous deeds, are the only things really 
fundamental and essential in Christianity. 
Not faith in forms, not faith in orders and 
government, not faith in doctrines, but 
faith in the living God as revealed to us 
in the person and works of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is necessary to salvation. 


The Value of the Church 

Christianity is an order of life among 
men; the Church is the outward expression 
of that life. All life grows and assumes an 
outward form. Christianity could not live 
and function without the Church. The Gos- 
pe! must be preached, children and converts 
baptized, believers nourished in the Chris- 
tian life by worship and service. This de- 
mands congregations and general organiza- 
tion. Through the Church the principles 
and power of Christ are made operative in 
the world. By means of the Church men, 
women and children are made Christians 
and society under all its forms is brought 
under Christian influences. 

Much fault is being found with the 
Church, That is to be expected, for it is 
administered through earthen vessels. The 
spirit and life of Christ are everywhere 
manifested in but small measure. There is 
much wanting in ministers 
There is necessity at all times for them 
to confess their short-comings and pray for 
more wisdom and grace. But notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections the Church is the 


and people.. 


greatest blessing ever given to mankind. 
It is a moral and spiritual benefit not only 
to its members, but it also reaches beyond 
its borders and blesses others. 

The Church is the instrumental means 
by which the Holy Spirit works among 
men. The divine operations in the world 
are never from without, but from within; 
not immediately and magically from 
heaven, but from within the established 
order upon earth. The Holy Spirit in the 
preached Gospel causes it to become the 
Word of God unto the salvation of all them 
that believe. The Spirit of truth in the 
truth causes it to authenticate itself to the 
minds and hearts of the hearers. The Holy 
Spirit in baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
all ordinanees and hymns and prayers of 
the worship of the sanctuary, causes them 
to become the means for the regeneration 
and sanctification of men, women and echil- 
dren, The Lord needs the Church as a 
means for the salvation of men. 


Much more however does the believer 
need the Church. Can a man be a Chris- 
tian separate from the Church? I suppose 
he can, but not without the influence of the 
Church. A man may read the Bible, repent 
of his sins, believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, worship Him privately and lead a 
Christian life without connecting with the 
Church. In every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accept- 
able to Him (the Lord). Ghandi in India 
and some of his associates are practically 
Christians though they refuse to unite with 
the Church. And yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive that any one could possess the Spirit 
of Christ and not have a desire to unite 
with the Church. By his communion and 
fellowship with the body of believers he 
would cultivate in himself love and sym- 
pathy and service. By his union with the 
Church he would receive inspiration for 
doing good and practicing the Christian 
virtues. The Christian needs the Church. 
It will be of more value to him than any- 
thing else in the world. Fellowship with 
the brethren and co-operation with them in 
the work and service of the Church will be 
a source of inspiration to him for being 
good and doing good. The believer greatly 
needs the Church. By such union he will 
receive religious comfort and_ spiritual 
strength. 


A Symposium On Survival After Death 


Where Are the Dead? 


Evidence is continually being afforded of 
the profound interest taken by people of 
all classes in the ultimate questions with 
which religion concerns itself. Indeed, that 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


interest seems to be more intense and wide- 
spread now than hitherto, it having doubt- 
less been accentuated by the Great War. 
The recent declaration of Sir Arthur Keith, 
the President of the British Association 


for the Advancement of Science, that at 
death every human being is ‘‘snuffed out 
like a candle-flame’’ has provoked a keen 
discussion, in which leaders of thought and 
ordinary folk are taking active part. Am- 
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plifying, in the ‘‘ Daily News?’ symposium, 


‘¢ Where are the dead?’’ his dogmatic state- 
ment, Sir Arthur Keith says that for him 
‘‘life is a web and is immortal.’’ Although 
the time will come when our planet will be 
unfit for life, ‘‘as that calamity lies mil- 
lions of centuries ahead we may reason- 
ably call the period assured as an immortal 
lease.’’ Is not that a rather loose way for 
a scientist to talk? Anything that is to 
end, at however distant a date, is certainly 
not immortal. As ‘‘we survive, if we sur- 
vive at all, only in the lives. of our descend- 
ents,’’? the eminent anthropologist and 
anatomist apparently believes that when 
physical life ceases to exist on the earth 
there will be no result of the human story; 
it will be as though all the striving, suffer- 
ing, achieving, aspiring, imagining, had 
never been; nothin will have been gained, 
in no form will life persist, no mind will 
be conscious of the tragie farce. Is that a 
reasonable theory about this wonderful uni- 
verse? Life being a web on the loom of 
time, who, Sir Arthur asks, is in charge of 
the loom, who is the weaver? and he an- 
swers: ‘‘As far as biologists can perceive 
the loom works automatically; the threads 
spin themselves.’’ He adds: ‘‘The pro- 
cess of growth and decay within the uni- 
verse of matter are (sic) regulated auto- 
matically. So are the movements of all 
the heavenly bodies.’’ Really! To say 
that the threads spin and the heavenly 
bodies move ‘‘automatically’’ is merely to 
assert that they spin and they move of 
themselves—which is not very illuminat- 
ing. We can only retort that human ex- 
perience has no knowledge of anything 
that goes or works without a starter, a 
spinner, a mover. If Sir Arthur’s gloomy 
gospel be true, would the cosmic game be 
worth while? Could we face life if we 
thought it were meaningless, purposeless, 
without a sequel? Would not men and 
women be reduced to despair, effort be 
paralyzed, and the race gradually die out; 
and would not that be the best thing that 
could happen? 


Arnold Bennett’s Answer 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s answer to the ques- 
tion, Where are the dead? though far from 
satisfying, is slightly more hopeful than 
that of Sir Arthur Keith. He wisely be- 
gins by recognizing the limitations of the 
human mind, which consideration touches 
the root of the whole problem; but having 
a rather literal mentality he is puzzled by 
the question of the habitat of those who 
have ended their mortal life and where 
they can be accommodated. If they have 
not ceased to be, ‘‘We are forced to the 
conclusion that the colossal community of 
the dead, endowed with physical attribute 
(without physical attributes we cannot 
even conceive these citizen-souls), is 
morally and socially progressing some- 
where. Again, and more _ insistently, 
where? In the ether, on no physical foot- 
ing? Almost inconceivable. On our own 
globe? Impossible. On some other globe? 
Equally impossible, for we cannot imagine 
how souls with physical attributes could 
cross the wastes of the ether. They may 
be able to do so, but as we cannot imagine 
how they do so, the theory ceases to inter- 
est speculative thinkers, and must be ex- 
cluded from the region of practical 
thought.’’ The conceptions thus sum- 
marily dismissed are not so inconceivable 
and impossible to large numbers of people 
as they appear to be to the novelist, who, 
by the way, shows little imagination in his 
stories, though his skill in a particular kind 
of photography of human actions, utter- 
ances and emotions amounts almost to 
genius. So Mr. Bennett prefers Sir Arthur 
Keith’s theory that ‘‘matter and spirit are 
indivisible and that when the body loses 
its organized_vitality what we call the 
soul loses its organized vitality too, and all 
is in time resolved into its original atoms.’’ 
The contributions to the discussion reveal 
a curious mixture of belief or faith and 
scepticism. Atoms, says the author of the 


Five Towns stories, ‘‘are indestructibly 
alive; they are the most alive things we 
know; they probaly comprise the poten- 
tialities of all intelligence and all progress, 
according to the manner in which they 
combine and re-combine. Nothing can be 
destroyed—no quality of mind, no beauty, 
no kindliness, The elements of that which 
we have loved will in some new and prob- 
ably finer form reappear to us or to our de- 
scendants. Everything is from everlasting 
to everlasting.’’ Surely it is but a step or 
two from such high conviction to the essen- 
tials of the Christian creed. Clearly Mr. 
3ennett does not dwell in a region of such 
blank negation as does Sir Arthur Keith, 
because the last sentence in his article is 
‘‘Human ignorance of the future is more 
than bliss; it is an ordinance of the divine 
wisdom.’’ That implies a divine Being, 
and is not that everything? 


Professor Huxley on Survival 


It is interesting to find that a grandson 
of T. H. Huxley, while, like his famous 
forbear, taking up an agnostic attitude, is, 
unlike him, not a sheer materialist. Pro- 
fessor Julian S. Huxley evidently has no 
difficulty in believing in spirit—that elu- 
sive, mysterious ‘‘thing’’ which is really 


A BENEDICTION 


By Lila W. Graveley, in ‘‘The 
Moravian’’ 


‘“*The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee’’ wherever thou shalt roam, 

For in His keeping thou canst not 
wander far from home, 


‘‘The Lord make His face shine up- 

on thee,’’ and in that light 

Thou shalt be sheltered through long 
day and weary night. 


‘*And give thee Peace.’’ Can greater 
gift there be 

Than this: to know God’s Peace is 
sheltering thee? 


the crux of the present discussion. With 
intimate knowledge of his grandfather’s 
work and arguments, and familiar with all 
the subsequent scientific discoveries and 
developments of the theory of evolution, 
Professor J. S. Huxley, if it is too much 
to say that he personally inclines towards 
an interpretation of the universe in terms 
of spirit, certainly does not rule it out. In 
the course of an article, which is perhaps 
the most significant of the ‘‘Daily News’’ 
series, he observes that it used to be said 
that all the activities of mind were de- 
pendent upon matter, but, though that is 
the truth, it is a one-sided truth: ‘‘the 
body, which is the material frame of the 
human being, and the mind with which he 
thinks and feels, are only two aspects of 
the single reality, the living human indi- 
vidual himself.’’ Therefore, ‘‘it is difficult 
to imagine a mind without a body.’’ Of 


_course it is; need we attempt to do so? 


Does not St. Paul’s ‘‘spiritual body’’ meet 
the case? Notwithstanding the difficulties 
from a scientific point of view of believing 
that total extinction of mind or soul does 
not occur at physical death, to Professor 
Huxley ‘‘it does not seem to be the only or 
the necessary conclusion from the evi- 
dence.’’ Introducing the analogy of an 
electric battery, he says: ‘‘the inference 
that electricity could not exist apart from 
batteries would be quite erroneous.’’ He 
can imagine something being given off at 
physical dissolution which would bear the 
same relation to men and women as a wire- 
less message to the transmitting apparatus. 
But of course it cannot manifest or oper- 
ate without a medium. ‘‘So with our pos- 
sible spirit-emanation. It seems impossible 
to imagine it being more than a potential- 
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ity until it again gets in contact with a 
material receiver; it would wander through 
space as a possibility of thought and feel- 
ing, but would never think or feel unless 
again ‘embodied’ in some way.’’? There is 
nothing in that idea contrary to the Chris- 
tian belief in immortality, The hypothesis 
towards which the Professor leans as pre- 
senting fewer difficulties than any other is 
that ‘‘just as every scrap of material 
energy, whether liberated by an engine or 
the fall of a stone, a voleanie explosion or 
a steam-hammer, is never lost, but returns 
to the ever-constant store of energy which 
is the source of all physical activity in the 
universe—so spiritual or mental activity 
is not lost, but all of it returns, in some 
way not yet understood, to a store or pool 
of spiritual reality which is the non-mater- 
ial counterpart of energy.’’ The idea of 
personal, individual survival, especially in 
any definite place, seems to him to be ruled 
out because ‘‘our personalities are so based 
on body that it is really impossible to 
think of survival which would be in any 
true sense personal without a body of 
sorts.’? Again, St. Paul: ‘‘God giveth it 
a body.’’ Finally, Professor Huxley can 
think of our personalities being blended in 
‘*some general reservoir of mind and 
spirit,’? perhaps transcending space and 
time: ‘‘If so, the question, Where are the 
dead? will need no answer.’’ Does not the 
young professor’s attitude represent a 
great advance upon the old materialist 
position? 


Mr. Chesterton and the Candle-Flame 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton regards Sir Arthur 
Keith’s metaphor of the candle as a very 
bad one: ‘‘The flame is not the principle 
of life in a candle; it is only sonie of its 
elements mixed with air and presenting 
another form to the senses, But suppose 
there were something in a candle that made 
it jump out of the candlestick, dance on the 
table, run round the room and hit a mud- 
dle-headed materialist over the head. We 
might then begin to ask what was the 
principle ot activity in the candle. If the 
candle then tumbled down and remained 
inert as before, we might well ask where 
its principle of activity had gone to. We 
should not have the remotest reason, if we 
were rational, for saying that its principle 
of activity could not be active anywhere 
else.’? Like Professor Huxley and quite 
independently, Mr. Chesterton uses the 
parallel of the electric battery: ‘‘The same 
battery might be making a three-legged 
stool dance in the next room. But, of 
course, the parallel is only a parable. We 
cannot describe mind in terms of matter; 
if only for the reason that we cannot even 
perceive matter except by mind. That 
was why Huxley, in the days when agnos- 
tics could think, said that if he had to 
choose between denying mind or matter, 
he would deny matter, Huxley would have 
said, of course, that he did not know whe- 
ther the soul survived. If you had told 
him that ‘a medical man’ could certify 
that it did not survive (as Sir Arthur sug- 
gests) he would have enjoyed a very 
hearty laugh.’’ Mr. Chesterton says he is 
not at all disturbed about the future of the 
faith: ‘‘but I am disturbed about the fu- 
ture of the doubters, and the prospect of 
such very unphilosophiec doubt; in which 
the very blasphemies have grown feeble 
and even stark nothing cannot remain un- 
clouded or unconfused.’’ 


Dr. Campbell’s Two Arguments 


Premising that people are coming to 
realize anew that whether there is any 
reliable evidence that the soul survives 
the death of the body is a far more momen- 
tous question than any that is concerned 
with material values alone, Dr. R. J. Camp- 
bell asserts that the evidence exists and is 
accessible on two levels: ‘‘The one is that 
of scientifically demonstrated fact, and the 
other and higher is that of spiritual ex- 
perience.’? The former has to be sought 
among the baffling and elusive phenomena 
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which constitute the subject-matter of 
psychical research. Dr. Campbell has been 
a member of the Psychical Research So- 
ciety for more than thirty years, in order 
to obtain the proceedings and study them 
month by month: ‘‘and here I solemnly 
affirm that I believe the case for survival 
is proved. Nine-tenths of the super-normal 
phenomena which point in this direction 
may be otherwise explained—perhaps nine- 
ty-nine hundredths. But there is a resi- 
dum which cannot be otherwise explained. 
I believe that communication between the 
living and the so-called dead does occas on- 
ally take place.’’ Professor Huxley admits 
that ‘‘if survival could be »roven by other 
means, a small proportion of the spiritua- 
list evidence would be consonant with it.’? 
To Dr. Campbell there is a still surer mode 
than that of psychical research of approach 
to a solution of the mystery of the state of 
the departed. ‘‘There is evidence that con- 
tinuity of personality as we know it now 
does not describe the highest reach of at- 
tainment possible to man; but to obtain 
the evidence we have to rise into and par- 
take of the experience of the saints, and 
few of us are worthy. It is not a question 
merely of going on but of going up, of 
entering more and more deeply into con- 
scious union with God..... We live be- 
cause God lives in us, and the more of 
God we can contain and express the greater 
we become. Christ said little about per- 
sonal survival or reunion after death, but 
much about the life that is lived with 
God and in God, the life that is our sp‘rit- 
ual goal and in the full possession of which 
is all the good that mind can conceive or 
heart desire.’’ 
‘*Dick’’ Sheppard’s Faith 

The Rey. H. R. L. Sheppard, whose broad 
outlook, and especially his sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties and sp‘rit- 
ual needs of the people of today, have 
earned him, as the ‘‘Daily News’? testi- 
fies, an exceptional popularity and wide in- 
fluence, recognizes that many persons to- 
day cannot accept the orthodox proofs of 
immortality which religious people some- 
times infer must suffice, but considers that 
the attempt to seek evidence of survival 
by purely intellectual methods must fail, 
for he thinks there comes a time when, hav- 
ing pursued every path of wisdom and in- 
quiry, a man comes to the certain knowl- 
edge that with the intellect he can prove 
nothing. It forces him to take a stand 
with his back against some other wall, be- 
cause he cannot shake off that deep in- 
stinct which insists that the dead do not 
die. ‘‘We do not believe in immortality 
because we have proved it; we try to 
prove it because we believe in it.’? Mr. 
Sheppard characteristically remarks that 
perhaps the first stumbling-block to faith 
is our doubt whether there is much to be 
gained in the sum of things by our indi- 
vidual survival: ‘‘After all, we haven’t 
made such a splendid affair of our own 
lives that Eternity would suffer if we hap- 
pen to be snuffed out altogether. But 


surely Eternity would suffer if lives like 
France's of Assisi’s ended with death, and 
we all know quite simple people of whom 
it is impossible to believe that because 
they are what we call dead, their lives ave 
finally ended. When we remember these 
people whom we loved, and the beauty of 
their lives, when we remember how gal- 
lantly they passed over and the deep peace 
that came over their dear faces as they 
lay dying and dead, we may surely vow 
that somehow, somewhere the dead are in 
the hands of Love.’’ Where they are Mr. 
Sheppard does not pretend to know, but 
it does seem to him that they are not likely 
to be in surroundings of mere genial ami- 
ability: ‘‘Most of us will desire an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for wrong things which 
we have done deliberately.’’ He believes 
that we go somewhere where Love permits 
us to make good perhaps through ages, and 
that ultimately all the Father’s children 
will be in the Father’s house. ‘‘All that 
matters, to my mind, is that we go on, and 
that. through our belief in Love, we may 
go on without fear.’’ 


Why Sir O. Lodge Believes in Personal 
Immortality 


In his latest book, ‘‘Why I Believe In 
Immortality’’ (Cassell, 5s.), Sir Oliver 
Lodge gets to close grips with the question, 
Is death the end, or do our personalities 
survive? At the outset the great scientist 
and thinker in plain, downright terms 
states the basis of his creed: ‘‘I know how 
weighty the word ‘fact’ is in science, and 
I say without hesitation that personal con- 
tinuance is to me a demonstrated fact.’’ 
Thus, brushing aside the ‘‘counsel of as- 
sured despair,’’ which has taken the place 
of religion for a large group of extreme 
scient’sts, Sir Oliver proceeds to prove that 
physical life is but a phase of human ex- 
istence; that the physical and psychical 
are always blended; yet that mind and 
brain are two wholly different things; and 
thus leads to his conclusion that mind per- 
sists after death. In his contribution to 
the ‘‘Daily News’’ symposium Sir Oliver 
says, ‘‘It will doubtless be contended that 
these assertions of mine, whether they be 
derived from information supplied from 
the other side or whether they are ideas 
of my own, are speculations not based on 
the solid ground of scientific exploration. 
To that I reply that they are the result of 
long-continued study of fact, that they are 
not put forward lightly, that they are in 
fair agreement with the opinion of others 
who have given time to the study, and 
that at least they have the value of a 
working hypothesis which can be tested 
and confronted with growing experience. 
Even now my assured conviction may be 
a comfort to bereaved people; and I be- 
lieve that posterity will learn te assimilate 
these views still more clearly and certainly, 
and that the scientific discovery of a spirit- 
ual world.—long postulated by religion— 
is one of the features of this epoch in the 
history of mankind.’? 


The Paramount Consideration 


In all discussions of ultimate problems 
and in making conclusions regarding the 
external universe we should keep well be- 
fore us the constitution of the human mind 
and the severe limitation of our faculties. 
The venerable Dr. E. A, Knox, formerly 
3ishop of Manchester, appropriately in- 
troduced the ‘‘Daily News’’ sympos-um on 
Where are the Dead? by reminding us that 
we must first dispose of the unrealities 
foreed upon us by the structure of our 
minds: ‘‘Our minds compel us to accept 
what our senses report as realities. Again, 
our minds are so constituted that we re- 
ceive these reports under conditions of 
time and space. But these conditions have 
no reality in themselves, nor is the visible 
world more than an appearance presented 
by our senses. We are aware that behind 
the eyes through which we see, the touch 
through which we handle, there is the 
“*T,’’ to whom the reports are made, the 
“*T’? who uses the machinery of the body, 
the ‘‘I’’ who knows itself distinct from 
the body and all the reports of the senses. 
That strange invisible but ever-ruling ‘‘I’’ 
is the one Reality before which all that 
belongs to time and space passes. For the 
reception, for the housing of that ‘‘I’’ no 
space is needed. We cannot think of it in 
terms of time and space. We believe it to 
be independent of them all and superior to 
them all, The existence of this ‘‘I’’ leads 
us to believe in the other great Reality, 
the‘‘I’’ of the Universe, that is God. He 
is to the Universe what ‘‘I’’ am to the 
world and to my body. So persuaded, we 
look upon death as a release from the un- 
real into the world of reality, the con- 
fronting of myself with God, undisturbed 
by the conditions of time, and space, and 
sense, which here intervene between us. 
..,. Just because this communion with 
God is unconditioned by time and space, 
I have no fear if its being cut off by 
separation from the body, or removal from 
this world. I have also the promise rest- 
ing on the Resurrection that this ‘‘I’’ 
will not be a vague, impersonal or unreal 
being, but that whatever of personality 
attaches to the distinction of body from 
body will be mine in respect of a spiritual 
body.’’ Reviewing the contributions to the 
discussion in its columns, the ‘‘ Daily-News’’ 
confesses that it has taken an unexpected 
turn: ‘‘It has thrown the burden of proof 
on the materialist. We can understand 
the orthodox Christian point of view stated 
by most of our readers today and the 
ground on which they hold it. The non- 
believer may think it insufficient. But 
what is the ground on which the material- 
ist holds his negative belief? The more 
the body is proved to be mere mechanism, 
the more surely the necessity for some 
other agency becomes apparent. The brain 
may be a telephone box; but who sends 
the messages? The doctor cannot find any 
difference between the man of genius and 
the brain of a certified lunatic. And yet 
the difference is there.’’ 


Religious News from Continental Europe 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP VOLLMER, PH. D., D. 


Synodical Meeting of the Reformed Church 
in Hanover 


The annual meeting of the Reformed 
Church Synod of the province of Hanover 
was held in June at Aurich. The theologi- 
eal course was extended from three to four 
years, following the lead of the United 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Credit will 
be given for work done in the Bethel 
Evangelical Seminary and in the newly 
established Reformed School of Theology 
at Elberfeld. A committee was appointed 
for the revision of the Church Hymnal. 


Support was voted toward the maintenance 

of the Reformed Students’ Home at Goet- 

tingen, 

Church Relation of the Members of the 
Newly Elected German Parliament 


According to their own, statements, the 
members of the recently elected Reichstag 
(National Parliament) belong to the fol- 
lowing religious bodies: Protestants, 180; 
Roman Catholics, 116; ‘‘Dissentents,’’ 
149; Jews, 4 (there are also Jews among 
the ‘‘dissentents’’); no religious profes- 
sion, 41. 


D; 
Tolerance in Switzerland 


To the recent celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the introduction of 
Zwingli’s reformation in the Swiss Canton 
of Aargan, the Reformed Church authori- 
ties of the Canton officially invited also a 
number of the independent Churehes, such 
as the Moravians, the Salvation Army, the 
St. Chrischona Brethren, the Methodists 
and the Evangelical Association. These 
bodies are small in numbers, the Reformed 
Church being the ‘‘official Volkskirche’? 
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of the Canton, The spirit of Church union 
makes progress in all parts of the world. 


An International Protestant Finance 
Group 

Last June a conference for Chureh 
finances was held at Glasgow, Scotland. com- 
posed of representatives of 30 Church bodies 
in Great Britain, America and the continent 
of Europe. The object of this remarkable 
organization is to make finances available 
for the Churehes in Middle and Eastern 
Europe in their different work of rehabili- 
tation—not as gifts of charity, but on a 
sound financial banking basis, yet at lower 
rates than those demanded by the banks 
of their homelands. (‘‘Wall Street’? has 
in former years arranged a considerable 
number of loans to Catholic and Protestant 
organizations in Central Europe, especially 
for Germany, but with stiff conditions and 
at high rates of interest). 


European Interest in the American Election 


All over Europe the Churches show more 
than the usual interest in the American 
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presidential election next November. Ro- 
man Catholics expect Governor Smith to 
break down ‘‘Protestant bigotry’’ in the 
United States by the triumphant election 
of the first Roman Catholic President. 
Hoover, on the other hand, is well-known 
in Europe as the great and business-like 
humanitarian statesman, who, during and 
after the World War, saved millions from 
disease and starvation in Belgium, Franee, 
Germany, Austria and Russia. Some Ger- 
man Church papers call to mind that it 
was Hoover, the Quaker, who finally suc- 
ceeded in forcing Franee and England to 
‘fease up’? on their terrible ‘‘hunger- 
blockade’’ against the German civil popu- 
lation several months after the Armistice 
in 1918. 


War Outlawed 2500 Years Ago! 


(Etrusean inscriptions which have baffled 
scientists, have been deciphered at last). 

A painted terra-cotta slab bearing the 
newly deciphered inscription: ‘‘Agrios and 
Lati, our delegates to the meeting of the 
League of the World, which abolished and 
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outlawed war from the earth for all time, 
returned home.’’ The slab dates from the 
fifth century B. C. 

This is a commentary to Secretary Kel- 
logg’s opening sentence in his ‘‘covering 
note’’ accompanying his new draft of the 
treaty for outlawing war. He says: ‘‘Man- 
kind’s age-long aspirations for universal 
peace are being brought nearer to realiza- 
tion than ever before in the history of the 
world.’’ 


Another Sign of the De-Poisoning Process 


The library building of the Catholie Uni- 
versity at Louvain (German: ‘‘Lowen’’) in 
Belgium, which was destroyed during the 
World War and was rebuilt by American 
money has been dedicated without the 
offensive inscription (‘‘ Destroyed by Ger- 
man fury, rebulit by American generos- 
ity’’). The rector of the university, the 
American contributors and finally Herbert 
Hoover (who is still the chairman of Bel- 
gian relief work), protested against an in- 
scription which would rekindle slowly dy- 
ing war animosities. 


A Lesson On Fallacies 


Fallacies: 


1. That Prohibition was forced on Amer- 
ica by a small, disgruntled minority. 

2. That the 18th Amendment cannot be 
enforced. 

3. That the 18th Amendment is the cause 
of crime in the U.S. 

4. That the enactment of the 18th 
Amendment has taken away our liberty, 
and we can no longer do as we please! 

5. That the human body needs the 
stimulation offered by aleoholie drinks for 
efficiency and endurance, ete. 

6. That Prohibition was forced on us 
by the Churches. 

7. That if Al Smith is elected a change 
will come at once! 

8. That the present moon-shine business 
is due to resentment, and that many people 
drink today who did not drink before. 

9. That we have more drinkers and 
drunkards today than before. 

10. That Prohibition has not brought any 
benefits. 

11, That a modification of the Volstead 
Act will improve our moral, social and 
economic conditions. 


The Truth: 

1. Out ef 2500 counties in the U. S., all, 
except 305, were on record as favoring 
Prohibition prior to the enactment of the 
18th Amendment. Was that a minority? 


2. More than 3500 years ago the Ten 
Commandments were thundered from Mt. 
Sinai and confirmed by the great Teacher 
2000 years ago. Are these better enforced; 
and beeause of their too frequent viola- 
tion, should they be abolished? 


3. Experts declare that crime in the U. 
S. is due to misdirected leisure. Our na- 
tional wealth has inereased from 90 bil- 
lion dollars, but a few years ago, to 400 
billion dollars, with the result that we 
have a large group of the leisure class 
who prove that ‘‘an idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop.’’ This is especially ap- 
parent among the youth. A study of this 
problem must be conyineing. 


4, Did it really! In what way? ‘‘None 
of us liveth to himself.’’ My behavior as 
a citizen and a neighbor is largely deter- 
mined by the community in which I live. 
I cannot do as-I please! Law either pro- 
tects or keeps me in check. Law is an 
unescapable fact. 
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5. Aleoholic beverages are narcotic, and 
a narcotic takes away the feeling and re- 
duces the vitality and power of resistance. 
In snake-bite, for example, where the 
heart action was slow before, it is now 
quickened because of alcoholic drink, with 
the consequent result that the poison acts 
more quickly and hastens death. Alco- 
hol breaks down the bodily tissues and 
invites disease. 

6. Thank God! For once the Church 
receives credit for a splendid achievement 
well done! A vast campaign of education 
had been carried on for years in schools, 
the Churches and their various organiza- 
tions, the W. C. T. U., the Anti-Saloon 
League, the press, ete. 


id 


7. No president of the U. S. nor Con- 
gress can change the Constitution of our 
country as long as the Supreme Court is 
in existence. 36 State legislatures would 
have to vote favorably before any change 
or modification could be possible. The 
president has the power, however, of ap- 
pointing judges, in case of death, who are 
in harmony with his views and thus thwart 
the spirit of the Constitution which would 
be the beginning of anarchy in high places. 
A judge is sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. To de otherwise will 
brand him as an unsafe guardian of the 
Law. The enactment of an additional 
amendment—The Reeall of Unworthy 
Judges—would remedy this defect. 


8. One of the best known Judges re- 
cently declared that 90% of the liquor 
law violators who are brought before him 
were foreign born. And why? Easy 
money! The expenditure of vast sums of 
money by the traffic broadcasts a great 
deal of untruths and propaganda which 
appeal to men’s baser nature and enlists 
the foreign born to enjoy the liberty that 
they ‘‘were assured’’ before coming here 
and the cry that ‘‘prohibition was foreed 
upon us’? always appeals to a certain 
group. And the easy money—what a temp- 
tation! Oh the power of advertisement. 
To make people feel that they need a 
certain commodity is one of the tricks of 
advertising. Doesn’t this hold true in 
patent medicines? The drinker of moon- 
shine is an adventurer and a dare-devil. 
Both may have their thrill, but the end is 
death. 


9. A study of the records of Institutions 
where aleoholie addicts were treated will 
reveal that their business has been reduced 


to a negative quantity since the enact- 
ment of the Volstead Act. A certain Phila, 
Hospital removed 75 beds that were in 
constant use during the balmy days of 
licensed saloons. More proof needed? 


10. Look at the saving and bank ae- 
counts of many homes where formerly pov- 
erty reigned, the changed home-life, the 
improved social and economic conditions, 
the happy mothers and children, and you 
need no more proof of the fallacy of your 
claim. 


11. This may be an echo of Unita Cath- 
olica, an influential Catholic paper pub- 
lished in Florence, an organ of Jesuits, 
according to the Rome Correspondent in 
the ‘‘Chicago Tribune’’ of recent date 
which reads: ‘‘The spiritual salvation of 
the. U. S. lies in Catholicism, which is 
prospering there and which some day 
through religious unity will restore moral 
force to power in the U. 8. Religion in 
America today is no more the religion of 
the American forefathers. What is needed 
is the yeast of Catholicism, and the elec- 
tion of Alfred Smith will be the token of 
this necessary Christian rebirth after the 
moral decay caused by the excessive 
wealth. The laws of history are such also 
for America.’’ Of course this writer does 
not know conditions in Mexico and Latin 
America! 


Think of the reckless drivers that en- 
danger the lives on our public highways. 
With the return of licensed liquor our 
highways would become a slaughter house 
of human beings. With the return of 
liquor the work of the Church would be 
set back 50 years, All the work of educa- 
tion, all the sacrifices, i. e., made by heroie 
souls would have been in vain and if the 
day of emancipation and human liberty 
is ever to come it would take 100 years 
to accomplish it. In short hell would 
break loose! 


Dare the Chureh sit down on the job 
and wish well to the forces of darkness? 
Every mother and father, every Christian, 
every citizen who loves decency and or- 
der, should gird himself for the mighty 
conflict. Any Christian who does not 
register his convictions at the polls on 
Nov. 6 fails to do his duty toward Jesus 
Christ and His Kingdom! No half-hearted 
service should be tolerated. Let us pre- 
serve the American home! 


Bethlehem, Pa, 
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COME, THOU FOUNT OF EVERY 
BLESSING 


(Memory Hymn for September) 


Come, thou Fount of ev’ry blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing Thy grace; 
Streams of mercy never ceasing, 
Call for songs of loudest praise, 
Teach me some melodious sonnet, 
Sung by flaming tongues above. 
Praise the mount; I’m fixed upon it, 
Mount of God’s unchanging love. 


Here I raise my Ebenezer; 
Hither by Thy help I’m come; 
And I hope, by Thy good pleasure, 

Safely to arrive at home. 

Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God; 

He, to rescue me from danger, 
Interposed with precious blood. 


O to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be! 
Let that grace now, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heart to Thee. 
Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it; 
Prone to leave the God I love; 
Here’s my heart; O take and seal it, 
Seal it from Thy courts above. 


Robert Robinson, 1758. 
Tune: Nettleton, 


John Wyeth, 1812. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


(A letter to the Editor which should 
appeal to sympathetic hearts.) 

In our Week Day Church School in 
Salem Reformed Church, Allentown, we 
have been studying the story of Jesus and 
the children in Matthew 19:13-15. The 
picture called the ‘‘Hope of the World’’ 
helped us to understand what Jesus meant 
when He spoke these words, As we were 
anxious to learn all we could about this 
picture we put on our magic spectacles to 
look at it. With our magic spectacles we 
ean see the best in everything; and so in 
looking at this picture we saw not only 
five faces but many, many, faces. 

We noticed especially the American In- 
dian and we were eager to learn more 
about the Indians. We wrote to the Super- 
intendent of the Winnebago Indian School 
in Neillsville, Wisconsin, and asked him 
to help us. He told the Indian boys and 
girls about our school. Then they wrote us 
letters in which they told us all about 
their school. 

To show the Indian children that we 
want to be their friends, we sent them 
Christmas presents. We did not hear from 
them for a time. We wondered why they 
did not write and tell us how they liked 
the presents we sent them. Finally a 
letter came. Nearly all the children in 
the school had been sick with influenza, 
Those who were not sick were kept so 
busy helping to take care of those who 
were sick that they had no time to write. 
They told us that it was a hard time be- 
cause they did not have room enough to 
separate the sick children from the well 
children. In this way many got the dis- 
ease who otherwise might have kept well. 
They also told us that they have no 
laundry where they could do the washing 
for all these sick people. They did not 
have the money to get some of these things 
that they need so much. 


We felt very sorry for our Indian 
friends and wondered what we could do. 
We decided that each one of us spent 
money for unnecessary things and that we 
could deny ourselves candy, ice-cream, and 


movies for a week and give the money 


saved in this way to the Indian School. 
Some could bring more than others. Al- 
together we did not get very much. There- 
fore we are announcing our plan in the 
*“*Reformed Church Messenger’? and are 


asking the children of other schools to 
do what we are doing. We figure that if 
every boy and girl in the Reformed Church 
gives forty cents there will be enough 
money for a laundry for the Winnebago 
School. 

We have sent our contributions to the 
Rey. Benjamin Stucki. Will you send 
yours? —Magdeline Seip. 

(The above is the result of a ‘‘friend- 
ship project’? in the Junior Department, 
and the idea is entirely that of the chil- 
dren themselves.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rey. Jefferson C. Glessner, from Ridgely, 
Md., to American Mission, Mosul, Iraq. 


Rey. Edwin 8. Leinbach and family, of 
Robesonia, Pa., spent a very enjoyable 
vacation at Atlantic City. 

Have you any new plans for the fall and 
winter in your parish which may be help- 
ful to others? If so, pass them on. 

Rev. Hobart D. MeKeehan, of Hunting- 
don, Pa., preached an inspiring sermon in 
Trinity Chureh, New Bloomfield, Pa., 
Rev. J. Thomas Fox, pastor, on Aug. 12. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. N. LeVan,.of First 
Church, Easton, Pa., are enjoying their va- 
cation at their favorite haunt, Jones Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. 

In New Goshenhoppen Church, East 
Greenville, Pa., Rev. Calvin M. DeLong 
had Harvest Home services Aug. 19 in 
German, and Aug. 26 in English. 


Rey. Dr. Thomas “H. Leinbach, of St. 
John’s Church, Reading, Pa., has been on 
vacation at the seashore. On Aug. 19 his 
pulpit was filled by the Rev, E. H. Romig, 
of Tabor Church, Phila. 


Dr, Albert G. Peters, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Chureh, Philadelphia, delivered the 
address at the annual reunion of the Peters 
family on August 9th in Neff’s Park, Le- 
high County. More than a thousand mem- 
bers and friends of this clan were in at- 
tendance. 

The 6lst anniversary: of St. Paul’s Or- 
phan Home, Greenville, Pa., was held June 
20, and proved to be the largest gathering 
yet on snch a happy oceasion, over 1,500 
being present. At the unique commence- 
ment exercises, 5 girls and 2 boys gradu- 
ated. 

Rev. J. Albert Eyler and family, of St. 
John’s, Bedford, Pa., have started on a trip 
to Niagara Falls, thence by boat to De- 
troit, returning to Bedford by auto via 
Toledo, Pittsburgh and other points of in- 
terest. We hope they may enjoy a wonder- 
ful trip and not need any extra tires. 


At Emanuel Church, Saville, Perry Co., 
Pa., on Aug. 12, the home-coming service 
was attended by quite a number of our 
clergy, many accompanied by their fami- 
lies. Among those present were Revs. J. 
W. Meminger, D. D., F. 8. Lindaman, D. 
D., T. C. Strock, E. V. Strasbaugh, 8. L. 
Messinger, D. D., H. G. Snyder, Roy E. 
Leinbach, W. H. Miller, U. O. H. Kersch- 
ner, David W. and Frank’. Kerr, J. 
Thomas Fox, S. M. Hench, S. P. Stauffer, 
J. Kern McKee, D. D., Harry H. Hartman 
and Prof. Samuel Kerr. 

A friend who sends $5 additional for the 
completed Stule Auto Fund writes: ‘‘T 
congratulate you upon the wisdom of keep- 


THE REV. DAVID H. FOUSE, D. D. 


**Dave passed away at 11.30 Fri- 
day night.’’ This brief telegram 
brought us the news of the home- 
going of the Rev. Dr. David H, 
Fouse, pastor of the Community 
Church, Denver, Colorado, on Aug. 16. 
The son of the late Dr. D. S. Fouse, 
for many years Supt. of Home Mis- 
sions, he graduated from Lancaster 
Theological Seminary in 1893, and 
has served in the ministry of our 
Church for 35 years. For over:-a 
quarter of a century he has been our 
representative in the city of Denver. 
He was not only one of the ablest of 


our clergy, but one of the most lov- 


able and Christlike. It was a most 
enriching privilege to have Dr. 
Fouse’s friendship. 

In a note received from him short- 
ly before the Editor’s recent visit 
to Denver, Dr, Fouse expressed his 
deep regret that, in obedience to the 
orders of his physician, he would not 
be able to greet the Reformed 
Church folks at his Church on July 
7, as he was in the mountains for a 
**rest cure.’’ He added: ‘‘I confess 
I wish I could go back just ten years. 
I never before had the Truth burn in 
me as it does now. But now I must 
go slow. In the years when I am 
aflame with a message, I cannot do 
what I want to do. Probably our 
work here is more influential than at 
any time; yet we cannot get the 
physical incarnation that we need. 
However, that is not important 
in pioneering. I was greatly heart- 
ened by reading ‘The Father of 
Little Women.’ What is waking in 
me this man had a century ago. 
Truly, there is nothing new under 
the sun,’’ 

And now our beloved friend has 
entered into rest. We cannot but 
believe that for him it will be the 
continuing quest for those spiritual 
realities which, amid physical weak- 
ness, he was ever seeking with such 
passionate intensity. 


ing and forwarding to Brother Stule all 
that you get above the required amount, 
for probably they do not give away ben- 
zine where this good brother is to operate 
the new ‘Elizabeth’; even if they do, I 
am sure a spare tire or two may help him 
to conserve his religion at some future 
date.’’ We may add that the order for 
the Tudor Sedan has been placed with the 
Ford Motor Co., and a final report will be 
made as soon as arrangements are com- 
pleted. 
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Mr, Calvin Wingert is supplying the pul- 


pit of Grace (Alsace) Church, Reading, 
Pa., while the pastor, Rev. J. M. Mengel 
and family, are on vacation in the Adiron- 


dacks. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. Longaker, of Hickory, N. 
C., will be the preacher at the special ser- 
vices in First Church, Greensboro, N. C., 
Rey. H. A. Fesperman, pastor. The meet- 
ings begin Sept. 19 and are scheduled for 
10 days. 


Rev. Dr. Karl A. Stein and family, of 


Grace Church, Pittsburgh, have been 
spending a few happy vacation days at 
their former home, Sellersville, Pa., on 
their way from the sea breezes at Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

Rey. D. W. Kerr, of Bloomsburg, sup- 
plied three of the congregations in the 


Wapwallopen Charge on Aug. 19 with ser- 
vices for the pastor, Rev. E. W. Stone- 
braker, who is spending his vacation with 
relatives at Beaver Falls, 

Revs. Jno. 8S. Hollenbach, Manchester, 
Md., and 8S. R. Kresge, Westminster, Md., 
have returned from their wonderful vaca- 
tion, in which they toured 9,000 miles, at- 
tending the World’s 8. 8. Convention in 
Los Angeles and visiting many of the chief 
points of interest across the continent. 

Miss Catherine A. Miller, Director of 
the Young People’s Department of our 
Church, and Miss Lillian Hoffman, of 
Third Church, Baltimore, have been spend- 
ing several weeks as leaders in camp ac- 
tivities at Lake Geneva, Wis. There is a 
persistent. and we believe well-founded, 
rumor to the effect that Miss Miller ex- 
pects to listen to the inspiring strains of 
the wedding march in the very near future. 
Here’s wishing all good things. 

Miss Ada Romig, the accomplished 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Howard 
Romig, of Tabor Church, Phila., who 
graduated at State College in June, has 
been signally honored by her Alma Mater 
in being asked to accompany the excellent 
Glee Club of that institution on a tour of 
Europe, as soprano soloist. The singers 
sailed July 28. It is probable that on her 
return to America, Miss Romig will take 
post-graduate work at State College. 


Rey. Tamotsu Utsugi, of Tokyo, Japan, 
arrived in Seattle on July 31st, and is now 
spending several weeks in the home of our 
missionary, Rey. I. George Nace, Green- 
ville, Pa. Rev. Mr. Utsugi has been one 
of our faithful evangelists in Saitama Pre- 
fecture during the past three years. He 
has come to this country for two years’ 
study, having been granted a scholarship 
by the Auburn Theological Seminary, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


The Wooster Ave. Church bulletin, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, says: ‘‘Last week Mrs. Sexauer 
visited our Orphans’ Home at Greenville, 
Pa. She reports a very beautiful place of 
400 acres, with 112 children at the present 
time. She noted in particular, as she was 
shown through the hospital, that she could 
not find a sick person there. The attend- 
ants said they very seldom have a sick 
child in the Home. Isn’t this interesting 
and splendid news??? 


Dr. J. H. String, Zelienople, Pa., ad- 
dressed the local Rotary Club on his visit 
to Camp Cheerful, the summer playground 
of 80 crippled boys cared for by the Ro- 
tary Club of New York City. He was 
listened to with intense interest as he told 
of the many things done for the comfort 
and delight of these boys. Dr. String 
preached at the Camp, which is located be- 
tween the Atlantic and Great South Bay, 
and Mrs. String favored the children with 
some of her charming stories. 


First Church, Canton, O., Dr. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor, rejoices in the safe re- 
turn of Mr. Wm. Daberko, the popular 
Supt. of the Church School, after several 
months of travel in European countries. At 
home-coming services on Aug. 19, Mr. Da- 
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berko spoke interestingly of his observa- 
tions and experiences, Rally Day will be 
on Sept. 23, Promotion Day Sept. 30, Ger- 
man Communion service on October 7 and 
English Communion service on Oct. 14. 
Sunday evening services are resumed on 
Sept. 9. 


In Zion Church, Baltimore, Rev. Alfred 
Grether, pastor, on Sunday evening, Aug. 
19, an impressive ‘‘ Godspeed Service’? was 
held in honor of Rev, Jefferson C. and Mrs. 
Helen Grether Glessner, our new mission- 
aries to Mesopotamia. The addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. Wm. I. Chamber- 
lain and Allen R. Bartholomew, respective- 
ly Secretaries of the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the Reformed Church in America 
and the Reformed Church in the U. 8. Re- 
sponses were made by the missionaries- 
elect. The consecration service at the 
close was led by the Secretaries. A host of 
friends join in good wishes to these promis- 
ing young people who are going to such an 
interesting and strategic field of labor. 


The 10th Zartman Family Reunion and 
Bi-Centenary Celebration was held Aug. 16 
at Brickersville, Lancaster Co., Pa, The 
honored ancestors, Alexander Zartman 
and his wife, Ann Catharina, arrived with 
their son, Jacob, in 1728. The stone house 
in which they lived at Brickersville, was 
destroyed by fire in 1920. Dr. Rufus C. 
Zartman. President and Historian of the 
Association, made the opening address. 
Others who spoke were David J. Zartman, 
Ephrata; Harry L. Zartman, Lebanon; 
Samuel R. Zartman, Lebanon, and Kenneth 
D. Longsdorf, Reading. Ezra G. Zartman, 
Manheim, is Musical Director. Dr. Parley 
E. Zartman, Winona Lake, Ind., is Secy.- 
Treas. 


Reduced railroad rates and good roads 
for auto travel will doubtless help to swell 
the crowd at Bethany Anniversary next 
Thursday, Aug. 30. The 217 orphan chil- 
dren are looking for 15,000 to 20,000 
friends to assist them in making merry on 
that day. Dinner and supper served on the 
grounds. Cantata and exercises by the chil- 
dren, Amplifiers used so all can hear. Park- 


“ing space for 2,000 cars. New concrete road 


to the Home completed. Trains leave Al- 
lentown at 8.00 and 8.37 A. M., Reading 
9.10 and 10.20 A. M., Standard Time. Re- 
turning special trains leave Womelsdorf 
at 5.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. It is a great 
place to meet old friends. Why not plan 
to go to Bethany or Hoffman this year? 


Mrs. W. B. Shull writes interestingly 
of the great home-coming services at 
Emanuel Church, Saville, or Buffalo, Pa., 
on Aug. 5. Dr. F. S. Lindaman, the nestor 
among former pastors, more than a half 
century ago, had united in marriage people 
who were present at this reunion with 
their children and grandchildren, and those 
who were present will not forget how this 
‘old man eloquent’? preached on the text, 
Jno, 14:2, describing in his gracious, lov- 
ing way the Heavenly Home where all 
God’s faithful children would meet at last. 
Mrs. Shull is enthusiastic over the splendid 
messages brought by all the brethren on 
this great occasion at a rural Church which 
has made so large and yaluable a contribu- 
tion to the life of our denomination. 


The Rev. P. Y. Schelly, D. D., Field Sec- 
retary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, was the 
forceful speaker in Christ Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., on July 1. The intelligent Chris- 
tians of our State will be thankful for the 
information Dr. Schelly gives of ways to 
overcome the sinister forces at work m 
Pennsylvania to undermine our Sunday 
Laws and so ereate a ‘‘Wide Open Sab- 
bath.’? The Pennsylvania State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention was held in 
Bethlehem, Pa., July 9 to 13. Rev. W. H. 
Bollman was chairman of the Convention 
Committee. His wide experience with the 
work of young people’s organizations par- 
ticularly fitted him for that position. The 
members of Christ Church opened their 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1928 
NORTHWEST SYNOD: 

Sept. 4—First Church, Waukesha, Wis. 
GERMAN SYNOD OF THE EAST: 

Sept. 11—St. Paul’s Church, Milltown, 
pe Nivds 
OHIO SYNOD: 

Oct. 1—Calvary Church, Lima, Ohio. 


MIDWEST SYNOD: 
Oct. 2—Zion’s Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD: 
Oct. 8—St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, Pa. 


EASTERN SYNOD: 
Oct. 22—First Church, Easton, Pa. 


POTOMAC SYNOD: 
Oct. 23—Christ Church, Middletown, Md, 


homes to the many delegates from all parts 
of the State and in every way aided their 
minister to make the Convention a success. 
Rev. and Mrs. Bollman are spending their 
vacaton at Northfield, Mass. 


In Salem Church, Campbelltown, Penna., 
the Rey, Carl W. Isenberg, minister, the 
31st anniversary of the present Church 
building was fittingly observed Aug. 5, The 
purpose of this celebration was to liquidate 
the $500 parsonage debt. Former minis- 
ters delivered messages on the general 
theme, ‘‘The Church.’’ The Revs. D. K. 
Laudenslager, John F. Frantz, Henry I. 
Aulenbach, Jr., and Elmer G. Leinbach 
very ably took part in this celebration. 
It was with deep regret that the Rev. Paul 
Dundore, Ph. D., could not participate on 
account of the sickness of Mrs. Dundore. 
Silent prayers were offered in behalf of 
Mrs. Dundore at the morning services. Just 
before the close of the evening service, it 
was announced that more than enough had 
been given to cancel the note. The lights 
were then turned out, the congregation 
stood and sang the first stanza of ‘‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds,’’ while the pastor 
burned the note. This makes the third 
outstanding accomplishment of Salem dur- 
ing the year 1928, the others being the pur- 
chase of new Hymnals, including the new 
Book of Worship, and the paying of the 


‘Apportionment in full. 


June 3rd marked the beginning of the 
2nd year of the pastorate of the Rev. W. 
H. Bollman, minister of Christ Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. During the year the ae- 
tivities of the pastor and the numerous 
Church organizations have been strenu- 
ous, One of the first events of the second 
year was a very successful Strawberry So- 
cial held by the Ladies’ Aid Society on 
June 14. The recently built Social Room 
was again the scene of a happy Chureh 
family gathering when the weather proved 
too variable to hold the Social out-of-doors. 
Rev. Mr. Bollman was invited to preach 
the baccalureate sermon on the morning of 
June 24 to the graduating class of the 
Liberty High School. An unusual number 
of the class were members of Christ Chureh 
this year. The guest preacher at that ser- 
vice was the Rev. R. F. Reed. The 
Brotherhood of the Livingston Ave. 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J., were enter- 
tained by the men of the Chureh—the 
Men’s Bible Class acting as special hosts, 
Special entertainment features were 
planned for the enjoyment of the guests. 
Rev. Mr. Bollman came to Christ Chureh 
from New Brunswick and a very happy 
fellowship has sprung up between the two 
Churches as a result of the interchange of 
visits. 

Dr. John R, Mott, General Secretary of 
the Religious Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and for more than 
a generation one of the world’s outstand- 
ing lay readers, has placed his resignation 
in the hands of the General Board to take 
effect at the October meeting of the Coun- 
cil. The reason for the severance of this 
bond is found in a eall to the Presidency 
of the United Missionary Council, which 
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unites the missionary forces of the world, 
Few, if any, men have ever known the 
religious situation throughout the world 
as does this great leader. To a passion 
for men’s souls at white heat he adds a 
statesman’s grasp of the world’s religious 
needs and the great strategie centres from 
which those needs can be met. His spirit- 
ual sense, coupled with sound common 
sense, marks Doctor Mott as one of God’s 
great gifts to our time. He is ‘‘a prince 
and a great man in Israel,’’ and all the 
greater because there is no trace of self in 
anything he does The principles and prac- 
tice of the religon of Jesus Christ are the 
source and goal of all his endeavor. May 
God spare him for many years. Under his 
leadership we look for a deepening of the 
union of missionary forces throughout the 
world. 


ie 


The Rev. Samuel M. Roeder, D. D. 


Aug. 25th marks the 50th anniversary 
of the ordination to the holy ministry of 
that faithful and devoted pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel M. Roeder, of Glen Rock, Pa. 
The ‘‘Messenger’’ is pleased to greet this 
old friend, to express its joy both in his 
useful life and in the remarkable degree of 
vigor and activity vouchsafed to him in 
spite of a half century of service, and to 
pray abundant blessings upon him and his 
in the years that lie ahead. Such men set 
an example for the youth of the Church 
that is incalculable in value, and it is fine 
to see the veterans remaining so young in 
spirit and outlook as Dr. Roeder. 


According to the papers, there was a 
real commotion at the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville on Aug. 15, when boos, cat- 
calls and hisses were to be heard at this 
staid assemblage of educators, publicists 
and other folk supposed to be accustomed 
to a free forum of public opinion. The 
demonstration is said to have occurred 
when our old friend, Rev. Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, of Boston, Editor of the 
‘*Christian Register,’’ flatly told the as- 
sembly that he did not consider a Roman 
Catholie fit to become President of the 
United States, ‘‘in view of his ecclesiasti- 
cal fealty.’? He declared that ‘‘the Cath- 
olic Church has never in all its history re- 
lented by a syllable its absolute claims to 
primacy over the State.’’ Such a state- 
ment by a Unitarian minister, and there- 
fore supposedly committed both person- 
ally and doctrinally to the idea of religious 
liberty, is deemed sufficiently important to 
call forth long editorials from Metropoli- 
tans journals in the effort to weaken its in- 
fluence. The ‘‘New York Times’’ goes so 
far as to lend the weight of its opinion to 
the bizarre conception that this country 
needs to be more afraid of ‘‘entrenched 
Protestantism’’ than of the Papacy and its 
pretensions to temporal power. There is a 


growing feeling that the entire problem 
should be faced squarely and in the open. 
It is too important for a ‘‘ whispering eam- 
paign’’ or ‘‘back stairs gossip.’?’ The 
““Messenger’’ will have more to say of 
this matter editorially. 

Rey. J. Edward Klingaman, pastor of 
the Dover Charge, Pa., as retiring presi- 
dent of Zion’s Classis, preached the ser- 
mon at its recent session. Mid-summer 
preparatory and Communion services were 
held in each Church, 2 grandparents were 
received into Salem Church. The Appor- 
tionment of Salem’s of $1,285 was paid in 
full; the Apportionment of Dover, $508, 
was paid in full; the Apportionment of 
Shiloh was $569, and $65.95 is still ow- 


ing. Dover has thus far paid $105; Shiloh, 
$160; and Salem, $272.42. There are 41 
catechumens enrolled in the _ charge. 


Mother’s Day was observed throughout 
the charge. Children’s Day was observed 
with the pastor delivering addresses at 
Salem and Dover. At Salem a depart- 
mental Children’s Day was observed. The 
pastor preached his 20th anniversary ser- 
mon in each Church. At Dover the con- 
gregation remembered him with a $20 gold 
piece. The W. M. 8S. at Shiloh held their 
anniversary in June and the address of 
Mrs. 8. M. Roeder was highly appreciated. 
J. Edward Klingaman, Jr., won the high 
school oratorical contest of York Co. for 
his Alma Mater, West York High. Edward 
has been passed upon by Zion’s Classis 
and the Board of Education and will en- 
ter Ursinus this fall as a student for the 
Christian ministry. At the congregational 
meeting at Shiloh, held at the direction of 
the Joint Consistory, Messrs. Elmer Leeh- 
man, Stuart Myers, Bert Myers, William 
Ketterman, William Hershey, and Charles 
Miller undertook to raise money for Shi- 
loh’s Church repair and other indebted- 
ness and succeeded finely. This gives 
Shiloh a new financial start. While the 
pastor preached in Lehigh County hig pul- 
pit was filled by Rev. N. W. Seehler, Dur- 
ing August the pastor expects to spend his 
usual week at the Collegeville Summer 
Assembly, While he is away his pulpit 
at Salem will be filled by Rev. N. W. 
Seehler and Student Jacob Myers, at 
Dover by Student Lester Kauffman for 
one Sunday. At Shiloh there will be no 
services during August. The first services 
in September will be Harvest Home ser- 
vices. The Catechetical classes will hold 
their services on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember at the usual hours. 


THE FELLOWSHIP TOUR 


Dr. Charles A. Santee 

What is it? What was it? <A tour ar- 
ranged for by Miss Catherine A. Miller, 
the official Reformed Church party to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at Los 
Angeles, California. The party numbered 
93 persons from various sections of this 
State, New Jersey, Maryland and Ohio. We 
left Philadelphia July 5. The first stop 
of any account was at Denver, Col, Here 
we enjoyed fellowship with the members 
of our Reformed Church, who gave us a 
most hearty reception. We were sorry to 
miss seeing the pastor of the Church, Dr. 
Fouse, but the members of the consistory 
and others made us feel quite at home. 

From Denver we went to Colorado 
Springs, a beautiful city near the foot of 
Pike’s Peak. Of course, we made the 
ascent of the peak in high-power motor 
cars, over a twisting, winding road, a dis- 
tance of about 30 miles. It was a novel 
experience to be so high up on the peak, 
over 14,000 feet above sea level. To see 
and handle snow in July was a new thing 
for most members of the party. <A tour of 
the ‘*Garden of the Gods’’ followed. 

Salt Lake, Utah, was the next place of 
interest. Here we saw the Great Salt 
Lake, the Mormon Tabernacle and Temple, 
and heard the great organ. This is in the 
Tabernacle, largest building for religious 
service in the world. 


Then on to Los Angeles, over the desert, 
around and through mountains, until at 
last, after a ride of two nights and a day, 
we came to Los Angeles, one of the wonder 
places of the tour. From here side tripswere 
made to Catalina Island, Pasadena. Holly- 
wood, Beverly Hills, Riverside, Whittier 
Long Beach, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
San Gabriel Mission, ete. On Sunday we 
attended Sunday School and service at our 
First Reformed Chureh. Dr. Leinbach 
preached the sermon on ‘‘The Tomorrow 
Mind.’’ The Church is a fine structure, 
very complete in every respect, and a 
credit to the Reformed Church. 

It would take too much time and space 
to tell of all the wonderful things we saw, 
so we will touch only the high spots. First, 
Yosemite National Park. We entered the 
park at El Portal and went by bus to the 
Ahwahnee Inn. This is the newest hotel 
and most beautiful in the park. In this 
park we saw the celebrated Douglas fir 
trees, the wonderful redwood trees, the 
largest rock in the world, El Capitan; the 
Cathedral Spires—2,689 and 2,579 feet 
above the floor of the valley, also the great 
waterfalls. Of these, Ribbon Falls has a 
sheer drop of 1,612 feet, the highest fall 
in Yosemite. At the Ahwahnee we saw 
the ‘‘Fire Fall,’’ a spectacular custom for 
the pleasure of the guests of the inn. A 
huge bon-fire is built at Glacier Point, 
3,200 feet direct above Camp Curry. At 9 
o’clock the burning embers are pushed 
from the point above, and this cataract 
of fire and sparks make a sheer drop of 
over 2,000 feet. During the Fire Fall the 
lights are turned off in the inn and in a 
nearby room a girl sings an Indian song. 
The song ceases, and from out the woods 
a bugler sounds ‘‘Taps’’: 


‘“‘Day is done, gone the sun 
From the hills, from the woods, from the 
sky; 
All is well, safely rest, 
God is nigh.’’ 


The Big Trees form a chapter by them- 
selves. The Mariposa Big Tree Grove, the 
Father Tree, 25 feet in diameter, etc., ete. 
—trees, trees, 20 to 30 feet in diameter, 
200 to 300 feet high. But we must leave 
them—much as we would like to stay 
among them. 

Leaving Yosemite,we stopped at San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and then 
on to Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. On our 
return a trip was made around the city of 
Portland—out to Multnomah Falls and 
other beauty spots along the Columbia 
River. From San Francisco to Portland 
we turned aside to visit Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Rainier. The mountain is 
the highest in the park (14,480 feet), and 
the snow lies on the top all the year. The 
trip up the Paradise Valley to the Mount 
was made in busses, over good roads. We 
lunched at Paradise Inn on July 23, sur- 
rounded by heaps of snow, 

Yellowstone Park. One scarcely knows 
where to begin to tell of this park. Leaving 
West Yellowstone, our point of entrance, 
we came first to the Lower Geyser Basin, 
which covers an area over 25 square miles, 
Then to the Upper Geyser Basin. The first 
day’s journey ends at Old Faithful Inn, 
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from which ‘‘Old Faithful’? Geyser is by the Hebrews. The opposition became 
plainly seen. The average interval of so violent that he left by night and started 


eruptions is 65 minutes, night and day, the 
year round—every hour sending up a 
stream of hot water from 100 to 150 feet. 
The duration is from 3 to 5 minutes. From 
Old Faithful we were taken next day to 
beautiful Yellowstone Lake, then on the 
next day to the Grand Canyon. Inspira- 
tion Point is regarded as affording the 
grandest picture and widest expanse of 
panorama, It is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest scenic marvels, Descriptions are 
impossible. The steep slopes of the Can- 
you are wonderfully carved and fretted 
by frost and the erosion of the ages; the 
colors are very varied. One looks on the 
scene in awe and silence. The Great Falls 
of the Yellowstone ‘‘have not a rival on 
earth,’’? says the guide book. The Canyon 
is 1,500 to 1,700 feet deep, 20 to 25 miles 
long. The walls are in all tints and colors 
of the rainbow, the river a lovely green 
flecked with the white foam of the rapidly 
flowing water. The tints vary in their 
shades as the water is deeper or shallower, 
and as it may be in shadow or sunshine. 
The words of the sixth verse of the ninth 
chapter of Second Chronicles (first clause), 
well express the feeling of any one look- 
ing upon the scene for the first time: 
‘“Howbeit I believed not their words until 
I came, and mine eyes had seen it.’’ 

Mammoth Hot Springs. The constantly 
flowing hot waters, steaming hot, ripple 
down the sides of the terrace, spread out 
in thin sheets and leave the walls in the 
most delicately tinted hues.—no one can 
adequately describe the beauty of the 
place. Liberty Cap, Devil’s Thumb, Min- 
erva Terrace, Pulpit Terrace, Jupiter Ter- 
race—these crowning features and others— 
are to be seen here. But we must leave the 
park. We have seen much, very much that 
is wonderful and beautiful, Every place 
we visited had its own beauty and won- 
ders. The half has not been told. We 
travelled far and long. We were at the 
Golden Gate; in Paradise Valley; lunched 
at Paradise Inn; were in the Devil’s 
Kitchen (where it was very warm); up on 
mountain peaks where it was cold; and 
now, the Fellowship Tour is a thing of the 
past, but the memory of it will linger with 
us for many days. 


SAUL AND BARNABAS 
B. Y. Shearer, Esq. 


How did it happen that Barnabas as- 
sisted Saul in securing friendly relations 
with the apostles upon his return to Jer- 
usalem from Damascus? Our Sunday 
School literature is full of all kinds of 
explanations, but nothing on this point. 
A very nice point in history, We can very 
easily understand what feelings existed 
between the Apostles and Saul at the time. 
Stephen was killed. It is the belief by 
some that the impression made upon Saul 
by the angelie face of Stephen when the 
deadly missiles ended his life by Saul giv- 
ing the orders, by touching the clothing of 
the murderers, became the thorn in the 
flesh of the leader among the persecutors, 
and stuck to him through life. To rid 
himself of this impression, he became more 
wild than ever in his persecuting zeal. 

We know his conduct at Jerusalem. He 
secured written authority from the High 
Priest, went to Damascus and on his way, 
he was stricken and became a changed 
man. Not quite satisfied, he wanted to be 
thoroughly convineed. To this end, he 
went to some unknown spot in Arabia, and 
there it took him some years to prepare 
himself throughly for the great work be- 
fore him. It took the Great Master of 
Galilee only forty days to prepare for 
the great work of His Mission. It took 
Moses forty years to understand the voice 
(from within) and the mystery of the 
sparkling bush in the morning sun. 

When “Saul returned from Arabia to 
Damascus, he at once started working for 
Jesus. But soon he was violently opposed 


for Jerusalem, a journey of about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Arriving there, he 
at once went to the Apostles with a view 
of assisting them. But you may imagine 
they would have nothing to do with him, 
They could have no confidence in him, and 
at onee turned him away. 

He then went to Barnabas. Why? Barn- 
abas received him in a rather friendly 
way. Why? Why should Barnabas take 
this interest in him? Because of the rela- 
tions and attachments between them by 
reason of their having been classmates in 
the school of Gamaliel when they were 
young men. 

Saul was from Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 
in the Southeastern part of Asia Minor. 
He was a Hebrew, a bright young fellow. 
His father wanted him to become a Rabbi. 
He was sent to Jerusalem to enter the 
School of Gamaliel. There he became a 
great scholar, a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 

Barnabas, called the Cypriote Levite, was 
a Hellenist, born in the Dispersion. His 


father also sent him to Jerusalem to 
school. He entered the School of Gama- 
liel. Quite likely he made his home with 


the mother of John Mark. 

This was the situation. When Saul was 
turned away from the Apostles, he turned 
to his classmate, Barnabas. We all know 
what it means to be away at school—away 
from home, from parents and home as- 
sociations, and what relations and attach- 
ments spring up between such classmates. 

Saul had reformed completely. He gave 
Barnabas the story of his change. Barn- 
abas became convinced that all was right, 
took Saul back to the Apostles, made 
peace between them, and thus placed him 
in a position for his great future. 

Reading, Pa. 


IN THE RHODODENDRON COUNTRY 
By William C. Allen 


Come with me for a few minutes and 
listen to a simple story from oversea. 

Let us visit a town on the southern coast 
of England which has no old eastles, no 
ruins, no cathedralsy.no. grotesque gar- 
goyles, no hoary traditions. It is an up- 


to-date community of about one hundred. 


thousand people. It is seldom visited by 
Americans. It*is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in England. 

Bournemouth—the city of which I speak 
—is a residential and tourist resort. It is 
near the Isle of Wight., It claims the 
warmest climate in a land where the fickle 
weather chills the average American to 
the center of his being. Like Atlantic 
City, Bournemouth is a creation of the 
past few decades. Both are cosmopolitan. 
It exhibits much wealth and but few evi- 
dences of poverty. In both cities there 
are facilities for an infinite variety of 
popular entertainments. Here our compari- 
son ceases. 

Along the water front, behind the beach, 
rises the rugged cliff, a picturesque wall 
of rock and earth. Clinging to it are multi- 
colored shrubs, grasses and flowers, There 
is a handsome pier extending far out to 
sea, When a really warm day intrudes 
itself upon our chill-enjoying British neigh- 
bors, they go down to the beach—like the 
rest of us—and frolic in the sands. Be- 
hind the cliff-rim extends the town with 
its winding, tree-lined roadways, hawthorn 
hedges, stretches of woodland, close-crop- 
ped sward. There are miles of bewilder- 
ingly gay bloom, small mountains of erim- 
son, pink and white rhododendrons. This 
marvellous gardening makes an exquisite 
setting for the sharp-gabled stucco or brick 
houses one sees at every turn. 


In the busimess center of Bournemouth 
are delightful gardens surrounded by big 
stores, hotels, cafes; acres devoted to the 
enjoyment of the public. Through these 
grounds meanders a purling stream in the 
midst of green and mossy banks, intrigu- 
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ing footpaths, lovely flower beds and rock 
gardens. There are spreading trees and 
semi-tropical palms. In this park tourists 
rest and children play. 

A unique feature of Bournemouth are 
the ravines, or depressions, that wander 
through it to the sea. These are called 
‘‘chines.’’? In numerous instances they 
have been converted into public gardens, 
others remain in their primeyal condition. 
Frequently they are only a few hundred 
feet in width, and are encircled by 
smooth streets and charming  priyate 
grounds. In the bottom, almost unseen, 
will meander a streamlet, boardered by 
young bracken and sheltered by over- 
hanging foliage. Ivy clings to the trees. 
Oaks, sturdy and filled with forest pride 
tell the story of the Creator’s way, whilst 
His more modest handiwork lends fairness 
to the view. Austrian pines with rugged 
bark and tall yellow candles, Scotch pines 
with smoother bark and small oval cones, 
lift their forms toward Heaven. Holly, 
with its glistening leaves, is already pre- 
paring for the next Christmastide. Birds 
—I do not know their names—whistle 
overhead. Sunlight in fantastic motion— 
when the days are clear—filters through 
the forest roof. You noiselessly tread soft 
pathways of resilient pine needles which 
yield like a carpet beneath your feet. You 
can imagine yourself far from the haunts 
of men, save for the nearby hum of motor 
ears. You catch glimpses of the Hlizabeth- 
an gables of pleasant homes around you. 
The very air seems impregnated with an 
emerald tint as it absorbs the color of the 
sylvan scene. Stately stretches of wild 
mauve-colored, or lavender, rhododendrons 
flare their bloom in a setting of rich 
browns and vivid greens. All this is right 
in the midst of urban life. 


The country behind Bournemouth is 
abundant in historical associations, One 
day in exploring these we drove to Stone- 
henge, that mysterious ruin of mighty 
rocks connected with pre-historic days. 
Whilst dodging insistent raindrops a sky- 
lark leaped from the high grass near us 
and, with strangely fluttering wings and 
spiral movement, vertically ascended into 
the sky. He sang with blitheful note as 
if rapturously bidding defiance to all 
things far below. Finally—a speck above 
us—he disappeared from view and the joy- 
ful music ceased. Then, out of the grey 
sky as if thrown by an unseen hand, he 
fell toward earth, recovered himself and 
singing flew away. 

Around Bournemouth are very ancient 
abbeys, priories, castles built in the rough 
old Norman days, Long rows of huge 
earth-built Roman camps and Saxon forti- 
fications tell of the turbulent long ago. 
Winchester and Salisbury, proud cities of 
the past with splendid cathedrals, are not 
far distant. Great houses of the wealthy, 
set in luxuriant parks, meet the eye. There 
are quaint villages in the midst of butter- 
cup-flecked meadows and fruitful fields. 
Other old towns romantically nestle close 
to the restless sea. There are crooked 
streets and queer little shops galore. There 
are simple homes with thick thatched 
roofs, where the overhanging straw is cut 
away from around small windows of leaded 
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diamond panes. There are moss-covered 
stone roofs, on cottages and farm houses, 
erowning ivy-bedecked stone walls. There 
is the New Forest—where King William 
Rufus hunted and was killed almost nine 
hundred years ago—its wild verdure not 
much changed in the intervening centuries. 
Spaces of timber, looking from the dis- 
tance like solid masses of dark green, en- 
chant the observer. The higher hedgerows, 
the deeper recesses of the woodland, re- 
veal their finest beauty in the miles of 
rhododendrons, whose rose-like flowers 
dance beneath the fitful skies in the sweet 
country air. 

In a few weeks the great regiments of 
rhododrendon blossoms disappear. Their 
brave little comrades—the modest blue- 
bells pass away. Then comes the golden 
harvest and the purple heath. One glory 
succeeds another glory—thus has it ever 
been with the delightful things of God. 


England, 1928. 


CONSISTORIAL CONFERENCE 
(From the Frederick Post) 


The Reformed Consistorial Conference 
ef Frederick County held a very interest- 
ing and well-attended men’s meeting in 
the Reformed Chureh at Adamstown, on 


sins is 
es 
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Sunday afternoon. Rev. G. W. Kerstetter, : oa 
pastor of the Adamstown Church, had The Pottstown Hospital Training 


charge of the devotional service, after School for Nurses 

which the program was turned over to OFFERS TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
J. W. Souder, of Brunswick, Pres. of the OVER 18 A THREE YEARS COURSE OF 
Consistorial Conference, who presided. The ee eer a eee ee eS 


/ AND SEPTEMBER. MAINTENANCE AND 
first speakers, L. N. Coblentz and Prof. J. MONTHLY ALLOWANCE GIVEN. 


C. Biehl, spoke on ‘‘ Personal Evangelism.’’ ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
They were followed by Foster C. Remsberg POTTSTOWN HOSPITAL 

and A. LeRoy McCardell, who spoke on the See ee 

“<The New Apportionment.’’ The last two 
speakers, Grover L. Michael and G, Frank 
Thomas, spoke on ‘‘What Should Consti- 


tute a Member in Good and Regular Stand- Financial Campaigns 


ing??? 


Several of the ministers and laymen : for Churches 


spoke in the general discussion which fol- 
lowed the main talks, The meeting was d : 
brought to a close with the benediction Are Your Financial Problems 
which was pronounced by Rev. Atvill 


Conner, Large or Small? 


Write to 


W. E. FOWLER 


JUDG LENDS rete a nat tenn ome 828 E. 152St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay once had the re- 
spect of his city of Denver and of the 
country, but he has fallen far, and some of companionate marriage, which he defines 
his intimate former friends have turned as marriage with ‘‘divorce by mutual con- 
against him. He has been touring the coun-  sent.’? Ags attended with birth-control it 
try lecturing in advocacy of his theory of is simply licensed sexuality terminable at 


SSR TIT IT 


a 


ABOVE—Love Chorus of the Greek Play, ‘‘Antigone,’’ Given at Cedar Crest College, 

June 6, with the Same Music, Costuming, and Choric Dances With Which It was Given 

2368 Years Ago in Ancient Greece. The same Religious Dignity of Purpose Accom- 
panied the Play as Accompanied the Original Production. 


= 


AT LEFT—Dorothy C. Kruse, as Antigone, in the Greek Play of that name given at 
Cedar Crest College as a part of the Commencement Program, June 6, Sophocles’ 
‘*Antigone.’’ 
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He recently engaged 


will of either party. 

‘na debate on the subject in this city with 
Rev. Dr. Albert Day, pastor of Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the 
keen and brilliant young minister was en- 
tirely too much for the Judge and drove 


him into such confusion that his defeat was 
admitted even by his friends. Another an- 
tagonist has entered the arena against the 
Judge, none other than H. L. Mencken, 
editor of the ‘‘American Mereury.’’ Mr. 
Mencken is not orthodoxy in all his posi- 
tions, but he stands firm on a permanent 
marriage tie and has driven into the Judge 
sharp goads that have caused him to ery 
out in pain. Of course, the Judge claims 
that the editor does not fairly represent 
his position, but he drives it to its logical 
conclusion, pointing out that companionate 
marriage ‘‘would provide an easy means 
of dissolving marriages that are already 
wrecked,’’ and adds that ‘‘what the world 
needs is something that will save marriages 
that are merely wobbling. Companionate 
marriage,’’ continues Mr. Mencken, UUs 
in point of fact, not a marriage at all, but 
an agreement to live together, and not even 
for a definite time. Obviously such an 
agreement has no substance; it may be 
terminated at a whim. And, equally ob- 
viously, the parties to it, knowing its 
terms, cannot give each other their full 
confidence.’? In this point Mr. Mencken 
puts his finger on the poisoned infection 
embedded in such an agreement: it is based 
on the impermanency of sexuality and con- 
tains the seeds of its own undoing. It is 
repugnant to Christian ethics and is fatal 
to the family. And one of the best and 
keenest criticisms of it was expressed by a 
young college woman in this city: ““When 
T am married I want to know that I am 
married. ’’—The Presbyterian Banner 
(Pittsburgh). 


A GREAT REUNION 

In Emanuel’s Chureh at Saville, Perry 
County, Pa., was held on August 5, 1928, a 
happy reunion, whose memories will linger 
long-with the hundreds of people who were 
so fortunate as to be present. One ob- 
server thought 1,500 people were in attend- 
ance, Special credit is due to Mr. L. I. 
Shull, of Century, W. Va., for planning this 
reunion. He is a native of the community 
and a former member of Emanuel’s. He 
was ably assisted by the pastor, Rev. S, W. 
Beck, and Mr. W. B. Shull, of Ickesburg. 
Mr. L. E. Shull presided at the meeting 
and led the singing. His two daughters, 
Mrs. Quigley and Miss Millie Shull, both 
of Washington, D. C., and Miss Elizabeth 
Meminger, of Lancaster, provided special 
vocal numbers, while the Ickesburg Band 
provided excellent instrumental musie on 
the Church lawn. 

The committee in charge had made care- 
ful preparations for the two programs, 
forenoon and afternoon, and for the dinner 
and the music, and the favorable weather 
and general co-operation of the congrega- 


tion and friends made possible the full 
completion of their plans. The former pas- 
tors of the Church over a period of 58 
years were all present except Rev. J. W. 
Keener and Rev. P. H. Hoover, the latter 
having passed away in 1927. The 7 former 
pastors present extolled in happy vein at 
the morning service the Christian Church, 
the Christian life, and the Christian in- 
fluence. Especially did the venerable and 
beloved Drs. F. S. Lindaman and S. L. 
Messinger, with eloquence and sincerity, 
impress the great audience with gratitude 
for the ministrations of the Gospel and 
love for the Chureh. Ten pastors have 
served Emanuel’s Church in the past 56 
years and all of those who were present 
bore rich testimony to the goodness of God, 
the love of Christ, the power of the Spirit, 
and the faithfulness of Christian people in 
the worship of the sanctuary. 

At noon a fine picnic dinner was served 
free by members and friends of the con- 
gregation, which was enjoyed by a large 
number of those present. When we think 
of the small membership of the congrega- 
tion and the great crowd to be served, this 
must be regarded as a great achievement, 
and we were royally and generously served 
by a large number of volunteer waiters. 


While the morning service was in the 
hands of the former pastors, the afternoon 
service was given to those who had gone 
out from the congregation as teachers and 
preachers to serve humanity, six of whom 
delivered felicious addresses. Rev. Dr. J. 
W. Meminger, of Lancaster, encouraged 
the young people to dream dreams as he 
had done in years gone by and then to go 
forth in hope to build these dreams into a 
temple of life. Rev. H. H. Hartman, of 
Littlestown, gave some lessons he had 
learned in Chureh and Sunday School. He 
especially stressed the value of Scripture 
learned when young, and of service rend- 
ered the Church in his boyhood days. Rev. 
D. W. Kerr, of Bloomsburg, expressed his 
gratitude and appreciation for early spirit- 
ual opportunities in dear old Emanuel’s 
Church. He confessed that he went forth 
from this Church girded as a soldier to 
fight sin and evil and that he had done his 
humble best ‘to help to tear down the king- 
dom of Satan and to help to build up the 
kingdom of righteousness. Prof. S. W. 


Kerr, of Reading, in eloquent and whimsi- © 


eal fashion, voiced» his pleasure in this re- 
union, his gratitude for the beautiful 
country, the kindly people, and the early 
opportunities that had blessed his youth 
and sent him forth to serve. Rev. F. L. 
Kerr, of Pittsburgh, gave expression to 
the intense love and loyalty felt by all 
native Perry Countians for the county, the 
Church, and the people of this wonderful 
county. Miss Mina Kerr, of New York 
City, represented the women who have 
gone forth from this Church and the 
county. She expressed beautifully her 
gratitude for the sense of beauty and truth 
and worship gained in this Church as she 


followed the services or gazed out the 
doors and windows upon the beautiful fields 
and the majectic Tusacrora Mountain. She 
also emphasized the place and power of 
women today in the life of the world. 

August 5th was a high day for Eman- 
uel’s Reformed Church at Saville and for 
all who attended the services of that day. 
We shall never forget those happy, holy 
hours spent with our memories and our 
friends. We hope all went back to real 
life and hard work with new zeal and a 
richer hope. We felt that we were com- 
muning with the Saints in Heaven and 
that we ourselves had a foretaste of the 
joy and the peace that only Heaven can 
give. We hope that the pastor and people 
of Emanuel’s will feel encouraged and 
strengthened with the thought of this great 
day and will make even greater efforts to 
build up the Kingdom. 

Such a noble setting for a Church is 
seldom found—with a mighty mountain be- 
fore them, a teeming valley all about them, 
the bluest, fairest sky above them, God’s 
Acre just across the way, and a flood of 
gracious memories behind them. May 
God’s richest blessing rest upon them in 
their efforts in behalf of God’s Kingdom. 
The following 19 Reformed ministers were 
present: F. S. Lindaman, 8. L. Messinger, 
S. P. Stauffer, T. C. Strock, C. B. Waltman, 
BH. V. Strasbaugh, W. H. Millenia iw. 
Meminger, S. W. Hench, H. H. Hartman, 
David W. Kerr, Frank L. Kerr, U. O. H. 
Kerschner, J. T. Fox, Earl G. Kline, H. G. 
Snyder, Melvin Billman, and the present 
pastor, S. W. Beck. 

—One Who Was Present. 


WILL IT BE NECESSARY TO PUT 
AUTO HORNS IN CHURCH 
STEEPLES? 


The tooting of auto horns is a familiar 
Sunday sound along the paths of pleasure. 

The solemn, stately peal of Church bells 
is a call to the same people to come to 
praise and prayer. 

Every Sunday the two sounds mix. The 
former often drowns out the latter. Why 
not first heed the bells and later sound 
your horn? Duty comes before speeding. 

There is a dignity about Church bells. 
That is more than can be said about the 
screech of an auto blast. Usually it means 
impatience. Generally it implies, ‘‘Get 
out of the way,’’ ‘‘Speed up,’’ ‘‘Give me 
room,’’ ‘‘Step on the gas.’’ Then there is 
a rush and we shoot ahead, 

If there were half as much anxiety to 
hurry to Church as there is to hurry to 
pleasure there would be no necessity for 
writing these little articles. 

The auto horn is an important part of 
modern life—it is the daily call of millions. 
People are so accustomed to it that it may 
eventually be necessary to put auto horns 
in Church steeples in place of the bells. 
Which will we obey on Sunday? 

Thank you.—Reading Eagle. 


Little Grandmother’s Birthday 


Emma Florence Bush 


‘¢Grandmother,’’ asked Ella, as the last 
little guest at her birthday party skipped 
down the stone walk, ‘‘did you ever have 
hirthdavs when you were 2 little irl?’’ 


Grandmother smiled. She was really 
Great-grandmother, for she was Grand- 
mother’s mother, but Great-grandmother is 
too long to say. 


“‘T had a birthday party once,’’ said 
she, ‘‘but not like yours today. Come and 
sit on this little stool by my feet, and I 
will tell you all about it.’’ 


‘Sister Sally really gave me the party,’’ 


began Grandmother, as Ella settled herself 
to listen. ‘‘When I was a little girl there 
were no big stores. Everything was made 
in the homes; and when there was more 
than one family eould do, all the neigh- 
bors helped them. 


‘*Sister Sally was going to be married; 
and there was flax tto spin on the spinning- 
wheel, and dresses to eut and make, and 
ever and ever so many stitches to take. 
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When mothers went sewing to help a 
neighbor in those days, they always took 
the children along, and they, too, helped. 
They pulled out basting threads, and 
hemmed napkins, and knit stockings—all 
sorts of things. The boys went with the 
men to work out of doors. 

*« “Well, Ellen,’ said Sister Sally to me, 
‘I have asked the people to come to my 
sewing bee on your birthday. If you and 
all the other little girls work hard, you 
will finish in time to play for an hour be- 
fore it is time for supper.’ 

“*T was so excited I could hardly wait. 
The day came, and eleven little girls came 
with their mothers to help on Sally’s wed- 
ding clothes. They came early in the 
morning, and were to sew all day. Each 
little girl was given some napkins to hem, 
and after dinner we had to knit on our 
stockings. Because it was my birthday, 
Mother said we need not do quite so much. 

““How our fingers flew! When it was 
half-past three every little girl had finish- 
ed the work on her stocking, and Mother 
let us go and play.’’ 

‘What did you play?’’ asked Ella. 

**Some of the same games you like 
now,’’ answered Grandmother. ‘‘ ‘Tag,’ 
‘Here We Go Round the Barberry Bush,’ 
‘Hide and Seek,’ and ‘London Bridge is 
Falling Down’—all of them. Then Mother 
called us in to eat supper. All the mothers 
were there, and the fathers, too, and the 
young people—about thirty of them at a 
long table. At another table in the kitchen 
were all the children.’’ 

‘What did you have to eat?’’ 

““Little slices of cold meat,’’ answered 
Grandmother. ‘‘Ham and tongue, with 
tiny little pickles, and brown bread cut in 
squares, and white bread in triangles. 
iLttle round doughnuts dipped in white 
sugar. That was a treat, indeed, for 
usually we had only brown sugar. Then 
there were tarts filled with jelly, and cup 
cakes, and pound cake. 

‘‘After the dishes were cleared away, 
eame the best of all. Sally told them all 
it was my birthday, and I was to have a 
treat. She put a great kettle of molasses 
on the stove, and soon it was bubbling 
away until, after trying it in water, she 
declared it was cooked enough. We all 
took hold and pulled and pulled the sticky 
mass until it was all light and erispy, and 
then we put it out of doors to cool. 

‘‘We played games until it was ready, 
*Blindman’s Buff,’ ‘Puss in the Corner,’ 
and ‘Stage Coach,’ and then it was time 
to eat the candy and go home. All the 
little girls thought it was a lovely party, 
and they all hoped their big sisters would 
plan sewing bees on birthdays.’’ 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN 


In a village the school children were 
giving an entertainment. One of the items 
Was an action song, after which there was 
great applause, an encore being called for 
twice. 

After their third appearance an old lady 
sitting at the back of the hall called to the 
schoolmistress, who was leading them: 

‘‘That’s it, missus! Ye keep on fetching 
’em back until they does it right.’’—Reho- 
both Sunday Herald. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


FRIENDS OF THE ORPHANS 


Text, Psalm 68:5, ‘‘A father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is 
«God in His holy habitation.’’ 


The word ‘‘orphans’’ is found only once 
in the Bible, and that is in the book of 
Lamentations (5:3). where it says, 


‘We are orphans and fatherless; 
Our mothers are as widows.’? 


But the word ‘‘fatherless’’ occurs about 
forty times, mostly in the Old Testament. 
St. James uses the word ‘‘fatherless’’ in 
a very practical way in the 27th verse of 
the first chapter of his epistle: ‘‘Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world.’’ 

‘Orphan’? is a term used of one who has 
lost both parents by death, sometimes also 
of one who has lost father or mother only. 
Sometimes the former are called ‘‘full or- 
phans’’ and the latter ‘‘half orphans.’? 
In law, an orphan is a fatherless or 
motherless child who is under age. 

The English word ‘‘orphan’’ comes from 
the Latin and Greek languages, and means 
bereft of," * or “destituie, “Lhe! Old 
English word for an orphan was ‘‘step- 
child,’’? but that word is now used in a 
different sense, 

Even before Christ was born persons 
took an interest in the orphans and pro- 
vided for their welfare. In the days of 
Solomon, almost 600 years before Christ, 
the Greeks had laws with regard to the 
orphans, About 150 years later, in the 
days of Plato, we read of the duty of the 
State and of the guardian towards orphans. 
Plato proposes that orphans should be 
placed under the care of public guardians. 
He says: ‘‘Men should have a fear of the 
loneliness of orphans... . and of the souls 
of the departed, who by nature take a 
special care of their own children. .... A 
man should love the unfortunate orphan 
(boy or girl) of whom he is guardian as 
if he were his own child; he should be as 
careful and diligent in the management of 
the orphan’s property as of his own—or 
even more careful still.’’ There was also 
a fund for the maintenance of the children 
of those who had fallen in war, up to the 
age of eighteen. 

In England an interest was early taken 
in the welfare of the orphan. The orphan- 
age movement, beginning in 1758, when 
the Orphan Working Home was establish- 
ed, has been continued to the present day 
on a vastly extended seale, 


But a new day dawned for the welfare 
of the orphans in England in 1832, when a 
number of orphanages were erected. The 
credit for this new interest in orphans 
must be given to George Mueller, an Eng- 
lish preacher and philanthropist. As the 
name implies, he was born in Germany, 
near Halberstadt, Sept. 27, 1805. His name 
in English would be Miller. He moved to 
England and became a British subject. He 
was educated in Germany, but when he 
came to London he decided to prepare him- 
self to do missionary work among the 
Jews, to convert them to Christianity. In 
1830, however, he gave up the idea of mis- 
sionary work, and became minister of a 
small congregation in Devonshire. In 1832 
he went to Bristol, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, about 66 years. It was 
while in Bristol that he devoted himself 
particularly to the care of orphan children. 
At first he took a few orphans under his 
care, but in the course of time their num- 
ber increased to 3,500, settled in seven 
large houses erected for the purpose at 
Ashley Down, near Bristol. The money 
required for the carrying on of his work 
was voluntarily contributed. He was a 
firm believer in prayer, believing that if 
a man was engaged in the Lord’s work and 
put his trust in Him, He would provide 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 

All the things that man makes 
constitute only the raw material out 
of which woman makes the home, 


the means for carrying on the work. A 
great deal of money was raised by the sale 


of a book which he wrote giving the story 
of his life, and entitled ‘‘The Lord’s 
Dealings with George Mueller.’? When he 
was over 70 years old he started ona preach- 
ing mission, which lasted nearly seventeen 
years, and included Europe, America, In- 
dia, Australia, and China, He died in Bris- 
tol on the tenth of March, 1898. 

In this man the orphans had a true 
friend, and he was one of many friends 


who have taken an interest in them before 
his day and since. Wherever the Spirit of 
Christ dwells you will find love and help- 
fulness for the orphans and other helpless 
persons, 

The Church has always had a kindly 
feeling for the orphans, and in our day 
there is scarcely a Christian denomination 
that does not provide for them. The cause 
of the orphans appeals to Christian people, 
and whenever a plea is made in their be- 
half there is always a liberal response, 


The custom which has been introduced 
into many Churches, of devoting the 
Christmas offerings to the support of the 
orphans, is a very appropriate and popular 
one, and thousands of dollars flow into the 
orphans’ treasuries at this time. 

It is also fitting that the anniversary 
of the Orphans’ Home should be a great 
Church reunion where thousands of Chris- 
tian people meet together in Christian fel- 
lowship and give and spend generously for 
the benefit of the orphans, sometimes 
leaving behind thousands of dollars for the 
support of the home. 


A pastor once preached an eloquent ser- 
mon about heaven. A wealthy member of 
his Church met him the next day, and said: 
“‘Doctor, you told us a great many grand 
and beautiful things about heaven yester- 
day, but you didn’t tell us where it is.?? 
“*Ah,’? said the pastor, ‘‘I am glad of the 
opportunity of doing so this morning. I 
have just come from the hilltop yonder. In 
that cottage there is a member of our 
Church, a widow. She is sick in bed with 
fever. Her two little children are sick in 
the other bed, and she has not a bit of 
coal, or a stick of wood, or flour, or sugar, 
or any bread. Now if you will go down 
town, and buy $50 worth of things—nice 
provisions—and send them to her, and then 
go and say: ‘‘My sister, I have brought 
you these provisions in the name of our 
Lord and Saviour; ask for a Bible, and 
read the twenty-third Psalm, and then get 
down on your knees and pray, you will see 
heaven before you get through.’’ If he 
did as the pastor suggested, he was a 
friend to those orphan children and had 
the spirit of true Christianity in his heart. 


Some time ago I read of a friend of or- 
phans, who put his sympathy into practice, 
Joseph IT, of Germany, hearing of a poor but 
worthy superannuated officer, went person- 
ally to see him, and found him surrounded 
by 11 children, dining on a few vegetables. 
The king, knowing that the officer had but 
10 children of his own, asked about the 
eleventh, and found that it was a poor or- 
phan whom no one eared for; and so the 
poor man brought him up as his own. Be 
it said to the credit of the king, that he 
gave a pension to each of the children and 
largely increased that of the poor but 
humane soldier. 


A very touching story comes to us from 
a visitor to an orphans’ home. The super- 
intendent was teaching a class of children 
in the presence of the visitor. As the chil- 
dren were leaving the class, the superin- 
tendent whispered to the visitor: ‘‘Do you 
see that golden-haired boy with full face 
and laughing eyes?’’ Receiving an affirm- 
ative nod, the superintendent continued: 
‘*Let me tell you his story. Having lost 
his mother, that splendid boy followed her 
body to the grave. And, being friendless 
and shelterless, he returned when night fell 
and stretched himself on the grave, con- 
tented if he might but die. Next morninm& 


he was found half frozen to death. His 
little hands were as cold as those of his dead 
mother beneath the ground. If you had 
only seen him them! But look what he is 
now! Yes, it is a noble work which God 
has given us to do in caring for these or- 
phans!’’ 


GREEN MEANT GO 


‘‘What’s the idea of that set of traffic 
lights over the mantel?’’ inquired the 
young man calling on daughter. 


“‘Tt’s father’s idea,’’? she explained. 


‘‘The red stays on until 11.30, then he 
flashes on the amber and at 12 the green. 
And you know,’’ she added, ‘‘father is a 
traffic cop.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer, 


Captain Drake and the Bluebell 


Lillian E, Andrews 
All the week, Laurie and Sally Brown 
looked forward to Saturday, the day on 
which they intended to test the seaworthy 
qualities of the new boat Laurie had been 


building. He had spent every spare 
moment whittling out the trim little craft 
and making and fitting her masts. Sally 
had hemmed the sails, taking tiny stitches 
as she had been taught in school. She had 
helped paint the boat blue and letter the 
name that, after much thought, she and 
Laurie had decided upon. They called her 
‘‘Bluebell’’ after a famous yacht that 
their grandfather had once sailed before 
he became captain of a big steamer. 

But now, even before Laurie and Sally 
had sailed the ‘‘Bluebell’’ on the little 
artificial lake in Maplewood Park, they 
were sorely disappointed and discouraged, 
They had hoped that she would win the 
prize for the fastest toy boat in the race 
that was always held during Old Home 
Week, when Maplewood was full of happy 
visitors. Then the lovely little lake was 
surrounded by an eager throng, cheering 
the owners of the tiny boats. The prize 
this year was a real minature silver cup. 

‘*T did want to win that cup,’’ confessed 
Sally, as she and Laurie trudged toward 
the park with the ‘‘Bluebell.’’ ‘‘I heard 
Mother say she would set it in the parlor, 
if we did. And Grandfather wrote that 
he’d take us both to the city and let us 
see the big steamers, if we won.’’ 

Laurie’s eyes, too, were wistful. 
never seen the ocean. 

‘‘Well, we’ll do the best we can,’’ he 
told Sally, ‘‘but if the wind is the wrong 
way, the ‘Bluebell’ will tip over or will 
geome right back and Ted Simmon’s toy 
motor boat that will go right ahead will 
win the race. I wish we could have a little 
motor boat, but we can’t.’’ 

The ‘‘Bluebell’’ proved entirely sea- 
worthy. She sailed across the little lake as 
lightly as a leaf, and not once did she tip 
over. The children were delighted with 
her except when they thought of Ted’s 
motor boat. 

‘“Laurie, can’t we, somehow, put a little 
motor in the ‘Bluebell?’’’ asked Sally 
anxiously. 

Laurie shook his head, ‘‘I don’t believe 
s0,’’ he answered thoughtfully. He was 
startled when Sally suddenly began to 
laugh. : 


**Laurie Brown, I know how we ean 
make the ‘Bluebell’ go just where we want 
her to go, if only Captain Drake doesn’t 
get frightened,’’ she cried. 

‘*Captain Drake!’’ Laurie was aston- 
ished. Captain Drake was the leader of 
the flock of six big white Peking ducks 
that Mrs. Brown and Sally had raised. 
They had a snug pen in the large back 
yard which was within a stone’s throw of 
the park. Laurie liked the ducks almost 
as much as Sally did, and had made a 
great pet of Captain Drake. ‘‘How can 


He had 
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we make Captain Drake help us?’’ he 
asked, wondering what in the world Sally 
was talking about. 

““Come home and I’ll show you,’’ said 
Sally, skipping ahead. First she asked 
her mother’s permission to take Captain 
Drake over to the little lake. He would 
go with the children anywhere, and he 
waddled across the green grass and 
plunged into the water when Sally and 
Laurie set him down in the park quite as 
if he knew exactly what to do and had 
been there before. 

“Now you tie the ‘Bluebell’ to one of 
Captain Drake’s legs and I’ll run around 
to the other side of the lake with some 
corn,’’ she told Laurie. 

The ‘‘Bluebell’’ was so little and light 
that Captain Drake seemed scarcely to 
realize that he was towing the little boat. 
He swam across the lake and devoured the 
corn as soon as he heard the coaxing noise 
that Sally always made when she intended 
to feed him, Two or three times the chil- 
dren let Captain Drake tow the ‘‘Blue- 
bell’’ across the lake and then they took 
him home. Every night that week they 
teok Captain Drake over to the lake and 
gave him a swim, while a good-natured 
policeman looked on and laughed. 

On the day of the real race the park 
was crowded, and more toy boats than 
anyone could easily count floated on the 
lake. The children with new toy motor 
boats were sure they would win. Eagerly 
they wound them up and waited. A great 
deal of laughter rose when Laurie and 
Sally came, one carry the ‘‘Bluebell,’’ 
with a long light string attached to it, and 
one carrying big, gentle Captain Drake. 
He was a little timid at first and quacked 
loudly, but as soon as he was set down, 
he waddled to the water just as he always 
did, eager to have a swim in the lake. 
Deftly Laurie fastened one end of the 
string to one of Captain Drake’s legs while 
Sally ran around to the other side of the 
lake with her dish of corn. 

‘CAll ready,’’ shouted a 
ready. Go!’’ 

A great splashing, a busy whirring of 
tiny motors, and a chorus of shouts! A 
little puff of wind raised dozens of small 
waves. Some boats tipped over and some 
sank. In rough water the little motors 
did not work as they did in smooth. : 

But the staunch little sailboat kept 
afloat. And on the opposite shore, Sally 
was rattling corn in her tin basin and 
calling. 

‘*Captain Drake! Captain Drake!’’ she 
coaxed.. ‘*Come and get your corn!’’ 

Captain Drake heard her voice and his 
big yellow paddles carried him across the 
lake even faster than usual, for he was 
hungry. Behind him sailed the ‘‘Blue- 
bell,’’? skimming the waves and leaving a 
tiny silvery wave behind. 

The crowd shouted and laughed and 
clapped. ‘‘Hurrah for Captain Drake! 
The ‘Bluebell’ wins the race!’’ 

There was no danger of Captain Drake’s 
power giving out, and, as Laurie said, he 
did not have to be wound up. He towed 
the ‘‘Bluebell’’ safely across the stretch 
of rough water in spite of the wind and 
then ate his reward of corn, while the 
owners of the motor boats were rescuing 
and rewinding them. 

‘*O Laurie. we’ve won the silver cup!’? 
cried Sally, as Laurie ran round the lake. 

‘But we never could have without 
Captain Drake,’’ said Laurie, patting the 
big white duck. 
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Bible Thought This Week 


FURNISH -NO FUEL:— 
Where no wood is, there the 
fire goeth out: so where there is no tale- 


man. ‘‘All 


‘hearer, the strife ceaseth—Proverbs 26:20. 


Prof: ‘‘Why don’t you answer me?’’ 

Fresh: ‘‘I did, professor. I shook my 
head.’’ 

Prof: ‘‘But you don’t expect me to 


hear it rattle away up here, do you??’— 
Pathfinder. 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO—OLD TESTAMENT 
QUESTIONS—Third List 


1, Cain, Abel, Seth; 2. Israel; 3. Reuben; 
4. Judah; 5. Joseph; 6. Mt. Lebanon; 7. 
Job; 8. Nathan the Prophet; 9. Elijah; 10. 
Samson; 11. Solomon; 12. Bald-head; 13. 
Cave of Machpelah, Canaan; 14. The Harp; 
15. Benjamin; 16, Haman. 


THERE ARE ‘‘TIC’’ AND ‘‘TICS’’ IN 
THESE 


The science of Government. 
Used to keep people quiet. 
The science of sound. 
When it is very big. 
Possesses attracting properties. 
Not all of them are in asylums. 
Form of athletie exercises. 
Dwellers in rural sections. 
Puzzle poems. 

10. The science of the beautiful. 

11. Things hidden or secret. 

12. People who think they know how 
to do it. 

13. Things fragrant or spicy. 

14. They are generally self-acting. 

15. Figures and facts. 

16. The torment of radio fans. 

17. A popular form of Government. 

18. A pedestrian; an itinerant. 


Be SS A ae Se 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
From August 27 to September 2. 


Practical Thought: Brave, faithful 
preaching of God’s Word will bear fruit. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘Jesus, Thy Boundless 
Love to Me.’’ 


Monday, August 27—Paul in Thessalonica. 
Read Acts 17:1-9. 


Situated on the northwest limit of the 
Agean Sea this city was an important sea- 
port and commercial center in the time of 
Paul and Silas. It was a Greek city, but 
many Jews resided there, as might be sup- 
posed. The modern name of Thessalonica 
is Saloniki, with a population of 100,000. 
It was a strategic military point during 
the World War. In 1917 a great fire de- 
stroyed one-half of the business portion of 
the city. The preaching of the Gospel by 
Paul and Silas created a deep impression 
on many people. In fact, it set this great 
city in an uproar. The missionaries were 
charged with trying to turn the world up- 
side down. This was not exactly a false 
accusation because it is one of the pur- 
poses of the Gospel to turn the right side 
of the world up, thus turning the wrong 
side (which now seems to be up) down. We 
need such missionaries as Paul and Silas in 
all of our modern cities to save the slums 
from animalism and the suburbs from 
paganism. There is no more important 
work in which we can engage than Home 
Missions, for as goes the city so will go 
the country. 

Prayer: ‘‘My soul fainteth for Thy 
salvation; but I hope in Thy Word. The 
entrance of Thy Word giveth light; it 
giveth understanding unto the simple. 
There doth my soul keep Thy Word.’? 
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Tuesday, August 28—The Thessalonian 
Christians. Read I. Thess. 1:1-10. 
This letter was written from Corinth Np 
D. 54. soon after Paul’s departure from 
Thessalonica. It is one of his earliest epis- 
tles. There are those who say that this 


first chapter briefly deseribes a model 
Christian Church, and that reference 
is here made to the three so-called 


““tenses’’ of a Christian believer’s life. 1. 
The work of faith is to turn to God from 
idols. 2. The labor of love is to serve the 
living and true God. 3. The patience of 
hope is to wait for His Son from Heaven. 
So fundamental were the principles of 
faith, hope and love in the life of St. Paul 
that he built all of his religious activities 
around them in his sermons and writings. 
See Romans 13:13 and Titus 2:11-13. 

Prayer: O God, increase our faith, help 
Thou mine unbelief, May we glory in 
tribulation, knowing that tribulation work- 
eth paitence; and patience, experience; 
and experience, hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us. In His Name we 
pray. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 29—Jesus Charged 
With Sedition. Read Luke 23:1-7, 

There is a remarkable parallel hetween 
Acts 17:5-8 and Luke 23:1-5. Jesus and 
His early apostles literally demonstrated 
the last Beatitude:—‘‘ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for My sake.’’ In the cases of 
many Christians (laymen, ministers and 
missionaries and others) this same demon- 
stration is being made in modern times in 
many parts of the world. Loyalty to God 
rather than to men is incaleulably costly. 
It also demands a ‘‘holy boldness.’’ It is 
to be feared that there are too many 
Church members amongst us who are un- 
willing to pay the enormous price of put- 
ting first things first in the various depart- 
ments of life and activity. Like Dives 
they prefer in ‘‘this lifetime good things,’’ 
forgetting that there is an inevitable fu- 
ture when the Lazaruses are ‘‘comforted,’’ 
and forgetting the words of the Lord Jesus 
how He said:—‘‘ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad; for great is your reward in Heaven.’’ 

Prayer: 
<‘Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow Thee; 

Destitute, despised, forsaken, 

Thou, from hence, my all shalt be; 

Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought and hoped or known; 

Yet how rich is my condition, 

God and Heaven are still my own,’’ 

Amen. 


Thursday, August 30—The Greater Wit- 
ness. Read John 5:30-38. 


Our Lord was defending His Messianic 
elaims before Jews who denied those 
elaims. They insisted on His following a 
Biblical rule which required ‘‘two wit- 
nesses.’’ This is the reason Jesus said: ‘‘If 
I bear witness of Myself, My witness is 
not true.’’ A paraphrase of these words 
would be, ‘‘If I bear witness of Myself 
(ye will say) My witness is not true.’’ 
As we read on in this chapter we discover 
that Jesus furnished not two, but four wit- 
nesses, viz: John the Baptist, the Works 
He was doing, the Voice of the Father and 
the Scriptures. In this way He confounded 
His foes and vindicated His claims. It is 
indeed a case of The Greater Witness. 
What kind of witness are you and I 
furnishing to nullify criticism and to jus- 
tify our claims to be genuine Christians? 

Prayer: In all the affairs of life, may we 
constantly bear witness, O Lord, of Thy 
goodness and loving kindness to us in our 
Creation, Redemption and Preservation. 
May our witness be so true so that through 
us many of our friends and neighbors may 
be brought to a saving knowledge of Thee, 
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Whom to know life eternal, 


Amen, 


aright is 


Friday, August 31—The Scriptures Testify 
of Christ. Read John 5:39-47. 

There is a very close connection between 
today’s meditation and yesterday’s. The 
one begins where the other leaves off. The 
Scriptures were bearing witness to the 
claims of Jesus Christ and the Jews were 
magnifying the importance of the Serip- 
tures as such. Yet in reading and study- 
ing them their ‘‘eyes were holden’’—they 
failed to see the very truths they were 
supposed to recognize, even though they 
had been written and transmitted to them 
by no less a person than Moses. Eyes had 
they, but they saw not; ears had they, but 
they heard not, etc. They were as dumb 
idols. Yea, verily! Many there were who 
wrested the Scriptures in reference to their 
Messiah to their own destruction. And 
this may be true in many instances in our 
day and generation! Terrible is the lib- 
erty and awful the responsibility to in- 
terpret aright the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures in regard to Him Who came to re- 
veal God and to redeem man, 

Prayer. O Lord, who is sufficient unto 
these things? Our sufficiency is of Thee, 
dear Savior! Reveal Thyself to us through 
Thy Word so that we may truly see Thee 
in all Thy Power and Glory! For Thine 
own sake, we ask it! Amen, 


Saturday, September 1—Witnessing For 
God. Read I. Thess. 2:1-16. 


There are five chapters in this Epistle. 
Some one has headed them as follows: 
The Model Chureh; The Model Servant; 
The Model Brother; The Model Walk and 
The Day of Jehovah. St. Paul was with- 
out doubt a peer both as a model servant 
and a model witness for God. But he was 
the latter because he was the former. To 
be completely convinced of this one needs 
only read this one chapter frequently and 
carefully. The consistency of Paul’s life 
was both attractive and impressive. He cer- 
tainly had to practice what he preached. 
Without a particle of boasting he could 
honestly say that he had behaved himself 
‘‘unblameably.’’? This is what made him 
such an effective witness for God. Was 
there ever a time when effective witnesses 
for God were so much needed as today? 
And are not the best of us rather weak 
and ineffective? Would it not be the 
part of wisdom to take Paul as our model 
witness bearer? Then we should ‘‘count’’ 
and not simply be ‘‘counted.’’ 

Prayer: Help us to realize, dear Lord, 
that we are constantly witnesses for or 
against Thee! That we are epistles seen 
and known of men! Grant us the fulness 
of Thy grace in order that we may adorn 
the Gospel of God our Savior with a walk 
and conversation answerable to the place 
which we occupy in Thy Church. Amen. 


Sunday, September 2—God’s Law in the 
Heart. Read Psalm 119:9-16. 


‘Thy Word I hid in mine heart, that I 
might not sin against Thee.’’ ‘‘Hid’’— 
so as to make it a personal and jealously- 
guarded treasure, no merely outward rule 
of conduct, but a power and a life within. 
When on his deathbed Benjamin Franklin 
was visited by a young man who doubted 
many truths of the Seriptures, but who 
had a very high regard for the good judg- 
ment of Franklin in all things. Accord- 
ingly, in a very solemn manner he asked 
the dying man to express his views of the 
Bible. Among other things Dr. Franklin 
said:—‘‘ Young man, my advice to you is, 
that you cultivate an acquaintance with, 
and a firm belief in, the Holy Scriptures, 
This is your certain interest.’’ 

Prayer: 

‘‘Thy precepts make me wholly wise, 

I hate the sinner’s road; 

I hate my own vain thoughts that rise, 

But love Thy Law, O God. 


Thy word is everlasting truth; 

How pure is every page! 

The Holy Book shall guide our youth, 
And well supprot our age,’’ Amen, 


STEWARDSHIP OF SELF 


Paul P. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 
(First Prize Winning Essay in Group D 
(18 to 21 years) of the Steward- 
ship Essay Contest) 


There are many ways of explaining the 
meaning of the word Stewardship, that it 
would be presuming to invent another. Yet 
1 would like to call your attention to a 
less stressed phase of the term, and con- 
sider its application. I mean the Steward- 
ship of Self, 

The word implies management or con- 
trol of things. If this is applied to your- 
self, it would mean the directing of your 
own life. Just as material things can be 
handled for good or evil, even so, people 
ean rule themselves for spiritual laxness 
or growth. 

One of the most precious things we are 
privileged to employ, is time. We have a 
limited amount of it, and its influence is 
felt in all our activities. So let us see 
how it may be made most profitable. 

If we consider the tithe as a medium of 
returning our benefits to God, why not give 
a tithe of our time? Sunday is the day 
on which we are most likely to come near- 
est to this standard. Yet the time spent 
attending two Church services and a young 
people’s meeting, is only an hour in excess 
of a tenth of the day. If this is true of 
Sunday, how much more striking must it 
be of the rest of the week? 

The answer to this charge of laxness of 
service would seem to be found in indi- 
vidual worship and active service during 
the week. The Quiet Hour, which has been 
stressed among the young people the last 
few years, is an excellent start for the day. 
It is the period in the morning, during 
which prayer and Bible-study consume the 
time. It furnishes a morning exercise that 
starts and keeps the day aright. Such a 
beginning leads easily and naturally to 
time spent in visiting confined people, or 
participating in Church and Sunday School 
work. 

Another pertinent point of our lives is 
the Stewardship of Ability. The word 
“‘talent’’ in the parable of the talents is 
peculiarly suited, because a talent of money 
suggests a portion of our ability. 

The wise servant in this parable immedi- 
ately went and put his talent to use. It 
may be that he made a few more mistakes 
than if he had deliberated long and care- 
fully, but his early zeal had its reward in 
the greatest increase. The second servant 
sueceeded to a less degree. This was 
brought about, not so much by his efforts, 
as by the fact that he did not hinder the 
power of his talent. He was blessed in due 
proportion, but not as though he had done 
everything within his power to ‘‘make 
good.’’?’ The third steward doubted the 
value of his talent, distrusted the giver, 
and received his just recompense. 

So we too, may be either anxious to 
serve, careless of our possessions, or ne- 
glect them altogether; and we too, shall 
have our talents returned in the same 
measure that we have made use of them, 

Money? Oh, yes. I neglected to touch 
on the tithe of the purse. But need that 
be brought up? Anyone who is a careful 
steward of his time and ability, need have 
no thought for his giving. Just as ‘‘ where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also,’’? in like manner, where your heart 
is, there will your treasure follow. 

Following the thought of practicing 
Christianity in Stewardship we naturally 
think of life-work in relation to, service 
for God. The best middle ground ex- 
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presses the problem in this manner; better 
a first-rate mechanic than a fifth-rate min- 
ister, Such reasoning is logical, but let us 
look at it from a Stewardship point of 
view. We are stewards of our lives, and 


give a tenth of them to God’s work. He 
returns the tenth with a richer spiritual 
and material blessing far in excess of our 
contribution. 

Why not continue this line of reasoning 
and see if He cannot succeed as well if we 
give Him our entire life? To many, that 
would mean the entering of some full-time 
religious activity. But why? God needs in 
this world as capable lawyers as He does 
ministers; as good bankers as social workers. 
Indeed where does He claim that our spirits 
and influences on them are His, while all 
of the other lines of endeavor belong to 
the forces of evil? I heard a missionary 
plead for workers in every profession to 
serve in the mission field. If they are 
valuable there, how much more will they 
be at home? 

At this point enters one of the features 
of the original Stewardship practice. The 
steward was given free rein with his mas- 
ter’s money, but he could come back for 
advice and aid, This showed respect for 
his master’s judgment, and produced a 
harmonious relation between the two. So, 
we too, may go back to the Creator and 
Giver of all these talents and ask Him to 
what use we can best place them. 

Such a plan as this is His wish. Can we 
imagine Him creating this world and hav- 
ing a place and plan for the smallest crea- 
ture in it, and developing no scheme for 
the highest beings in His creation? 

These human stewards have a perverse 
policy. They form a plan, carry it out, 
and then, because it is done for a good 
cause, ask their Master to sanction it. 
He desires a more equal scheme, a course 
which would take Him into consideration. 
He wishes His stewards to come to Him 
with their talents, and after listening to 
Him, to go and apply their efforts in the 
paths toward which the Far-Seeing One 
directs. 

Once this policy of obedient Stewardship 
is tried and carried out in all phases 
of life, then the individuals will accom- 
plish the greatest amount of good, and the 
community will benefit proportionally. 


COMMANDMENTS FOR CLERGY 

A new set of clerical commandments has 

recently appeared: j 
Thou shalt not seek to monopolize 
the local limelight. 

2. Thou shalt not secure a new Church 
through polities and call it Providence. 

3. Remember thy debts to pay them, for 
the community will not hold him guilt- 
less whose bills cannot be collected. 

4, Thou shalt not trespass on the premises 
of other shepherds. 

5. Do not bear false witness with sta- 
tistics, 

6. In thine old age thou shalt not be a 
retired parasite, nor a self-appointed 
boss. 

7. When thou borrowest thought, thou 
shalt not steal its garments. 

8. Honor thy brother pastors that thy 
days may be respected in the parish 
which the Lord has given thee. 

9. Thou shalt not return to perform the 
services which belong to thy suc- 
cessor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet attention or ser- 
vice for thyself, remembering that the 
servant should be as his Lord, who 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. 

—Evelyn A. Cummins, in 
The Living Church. 


ALL WASTED 
“*Come, come,’’ said a kind old gentle- 
man to a little boy who was erying, 
‘‘what’s the matter?’’ ‘‘I’ve been playing 
truant and just remembered it’s Satur- 
day.’’—Stray Stories. 
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HOME EDUCATION 
‘«The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel. 


OBSERVING YOUR CHILDREN 
Jeannette Stevenson Murray 


“‘We bought Jean a new coat yester- 
day,’’ said her mother. ‘‘At every turn 
today I’ve found her standing in front of 
me with that coat on.’?’ 

““Of course,’’ said the neighbor, ‘‘she 
wanted you to talk about the coat—tell her 
how nice she looked in it.’’ 

“Oh, I never thought of that,’”? her 
mother replied. ‘‘I just kept telling her 
to take it off and go away and play. That 
was too bad. I remember now she seemed 
rather disappointed.’’ 

Too often mothers are so absorbed in 
their own interests that they brush their 
children’s affairs aside as of no conse- 
quence. JI have one mother in mind who 
sits down quietly and observes her children, 
even arranging for others to come in regu- 
larly that she may have a group to study. 
These children will have a great advantage 
over the two lads in the corner cottage, for 
much of their home training had to be un- 
done. 

David, the elder, was self-effacing while 
John was always wanting to occupy the 
center of the stage. Their parents empha- 
sized these characteristics by talking about 
them before the boys. Mother would say, 
‘“John, you ean tell the clerk what I want 
better than David.’’ 

Fortunately for David he entered kinder- 
garten alone. The teacher observed that 
he was painfully shy and always giving 
up to others; so she began commending his 
work at the table, asking him to choose 
the game and expecting him to take his 
turn, 

One morning his mother visited the kin- 
dergarten. The children were acting out 
““The Three Bears.’’ She was surprised 
when David was asked to be the great 
father bear and more surprised when she 
heard David’s ‘‘great gruff voice.’’ 

After the session, the teacher explained 
what David needed to bring him out. The 
mother had her eyes opened to the fact 
that she had been accentuating the faults 
of both boys and that they should have 
been treated in exactly opposite ways. 

At home the parents stopped speaking of 
David’s shyness, invited in company es- 
pecially for him, encouraged him to go 
alone to his friends’ homes, drew him into 
conversation by making it easy for him to 
express himself and took it as a matter of 
course that he would stand up for his 
rights in the home and among children of 
the neighborhood. 

With John their problem was to divert 
him from himself and interest him in 
other children so that he would not inter- 
rupt and override them. It is true that 
John had superior ability, but his parents 
ceased to mention it. 

They were advised to buy him tools and 
encourage him to make things. This gave 
a vent to his superabundance of energy 
and initiative and lessened his desire to 
““boss’’ everything and everybody. 

A mother has much to gain in visiting 
the kindergarten. She can observe her 
child as he does his part and compare him 
with the others. Then, too, she can confer 
with the teacher who is an impartial and 
trained observer, ever ready with sugges- 
tions as to the best method of dealing with 
each child. 

* * * 

““T want to give my cordial endorsement 
to the work of the Kindergarten. It is im- 
portant that a child should get a proper in- 
troduction to school life and work while 
very young and I do not know of any in- 
stitution that is better able to give that 
than the Kindergarten.’’—J, Wesselink, 
President, Central College; Iowa. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street. New York, will 
gladly aid you to get a kindergarten open- 
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ed in the publie school of your community 
if the little people are not yet provided 
for. Write for free literature. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. DeChant 


Two guesses, no three, or five, or seven, 
if you like—but you’ll never, never guess 
what your sunburned Birthday Lady did 
last night. You’ll never. never guess, not 
even if I whisper that it was Masquerade 
Night aboard the Minnekahda,—not even 
if I whisper that there were two of us and 
that Captain Jensen had us lead the Grand 
March twice around the deck. A German 
sailor lent me his accordion. The deck 
steward made a tail out of two pieces of 
rope—a wondrous tail—and lend me his 
overalls and coat, his lumbering shoes and 
an old felt hat. And we got the cup from 
the dining room. There, you’ve guessed it! 
Yes, I was an organ (accordion) grinder, 
and my monkey was a very little British 
girl, Her grandma fixed us up. Denise 
wore a little red coat, brown arms and legs 
and perched crooked on her head was a 
pancake hat. I had a black face, a fierce 
moustache and my hat was pulled across 
my left eye. My borrowed coat was open 
at the neck and I wore my Japanese ban- 
dana neckwise. I slip-knotted a guide 
rope about my monkey’s middle and off 
we went. What fun we had all along that 
line of march,—your Birthday Lady pull- 
ing the accordion back and forth,—my 
monkey hopping about, scratching often 
and murmuring monkey thanks for pen- 
nies, We hadn’t marched very far, how- 
ever, before the captain grabbed my ae- 
cordion and played a lively tune and so 
there was nothing for your Birthday Lady 
to do but to dance a kind of clog as I 
guided my monkey’s hops. Minnekahda 
Masquerade greetings to all my boys and 
girls who have rich fun in being some one 
else! 

P. S.—Denise collected 64 cents which 
she gave to Captain Jensen for happy 
times for seamen. 

P. S. 2—Oh! Yes! Your Birthday Lady 
dressed up one other time,—at the Baby 
Party. Cabins 18 and 11 made a baby 
coach out of a deck chair, two pillows and 
two sheets, and put our prettiest girl in 
it. Miss M— was nurse; Miss H— was 
Alice in Wonderland (we made her rabbit 
out of a towel) and I was little sister— 
I pulled up my ‘‘ruffles’’ dress, tied my 
Roman searf around its middle, and rolled 
my stockings at half mast—and on my 
flowing hair was a wondrous pink crepe- 
paper bow. 

P. S. again—Our baby won first prize 
and the Captain asked us all to lead the 
parade past the judges’ stand! 


Walking With God 


By Costen J. Harreti 


Author “The Bible, Its Origin and Growth.” 
Pocket size. 12mo. 190 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


For a number of years Costen J. Harrell 
has’ prepared for his Church bulletin each 
Sunday a short interpretation of some phase 
of the Christian faith. Three purposes have 
guided him: To write so briefly that the busi- 
est might find time to read what had been 
written, so simply that any reader might 
understand, so vitally that every reader might 
be helped to a more intimate walk with God. 


The publishers know of few books so ad- 
mirably fitted for the personal and group 
devotions of earnest Christians as this. And 
leaders of young people’s meetings and pas- 
tors will find these selections highly appro- 
priate for devotional and illustrative talks. 

60 short chapters. The publishers extend to 
ministers purchasing this book the permis- 
sion to reprint sections in their individual 
Church bulletins. 


Publicatien and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church 


1505 Race Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUGUST 23, 1928. 
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I’LL GO WHERE YOU WANT ME TO 
GO(?) 
“‘T’ll go where You want me to go, 
Dear Lord, 
Real service is what I desire; 
I’ll sing a solo any time, 
Dear Lord, 
But don’t ask me to sit in the choir. 


I’1] do what you want me to do, 
Dear Lord, 

I like to see things come to pass; 

But don’t ask me to teach girls or boys, 
Dear Lord, 

I’d rather just stay in my class. 


I’ll do what You want me to do. 
Dear Lord, 

I yearn for the kingdom to thrive, 

I’ll give You my nickels and dimes, 
Dear Lord, 

But please don’t ask me to tithe. 


I’ll go where you want me to go, 
Dear Lord, 

I’ll say what You want me to say; 

I’m busy just now with myself, 


Dear Lord, 
I’ll help You some other day.’’ 
(From the ‘‘Chimes’’ of the Walnut 


Street Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky.) 


BY YOUR LEAVE 


The following is a bishop’s description 
of the kind of preaching sometimes ad- 
dressed to fashionable congregations: 
““Brethren, unless you repent, in a meas- 
ure, and be converted, as it were, you will, 
I regret to say, be damned to some ex- 
tent.’’—The Churchman. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 
To Ye Editor: 


Let’s call him Longfellow because that 
is not his name. He had been a dutiful 
son all his life, and when he became a 
Christian his pastor had high regard for 
his solid character. In time his wife too 
became a Christian and they seemed a 
happy couple. Only one thing was lack- 
ing to make their joy complete and that 
was a little child in the home. 

One of the old sages of China made a 
statement to the effect, that there are 
three kinds of unfiliality, but the worst of 
them is to be without a son. Although 
young Longfellow was at least fifty years 
old, his father thought he would have to 
look after him just as when he was a 
young man and ‘‘would a courting go.’’ 
The only way to wipe out the stain of 
unfiliality would be by taking a concu- 
bine. It is an old custom in this country, 
and one consented to by multitudes of 
good wives. It would perhaps not be in 
accordance with facts, to say that they do 
not mind giving their consent to having 
another woman introduced into their 
homes, but they do submit to an old cus- 
tom with the best grace they can. 


Mrs, Longfellow being a Christian, how- 
ever, could not regard it in the same light 
as her sisters would. The pastor likewise 
told the husband that such a thing is con- 
trary to Christian practise. So this is 
where Mr. Longfellow found himself in 
that difficult position of trying to be a 
filial son to a good and kind father, and 
of being loyal to the Christ, who had led 
him into a richer life. It was a fierce 
struggle as all religious struggles are. 


As you well know parents arrange the 
marriages of their children in China, so 
undoubtedly the father proceeded with 
the task of getting a concubine for his 
son. At last a day came when there was 
a great uproar in the quiet old home. All 
night long it continued to the utter anni- 
hilation of the peace of the neighborhood. 
What complicated matters even more was 
the fact that Mrs. Longfellow swallowed 
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some poison, because life to her would not 
be worth living after this. The pastor 
went over in the morning and inquired 
about the row during the night. You can 
depend upon it, the pastor did not spare 
the feelings of the man under these eir- 
cumstances. He made him agree to send 
the young woman back to her parents and 
also permit her to keep the wedding gar- 
ments which the groom must furnish, as 
well as the other parts of the dowry which 
was to be a sort of breach-of-promise com- 
pensation. 

However, the chief difficulty now lay 
in the wife who had taken poison. To 
drive a person to suicide is regarded al- 
most as seriously as to murder them your- 


self. They could not get one word out 
of the dying wife. She did not want to 
live. Then the pastor went to her side 


and upbraided her for not speaking to 
them and helping them settle this matter. 
Of course he did not know that persons 
in a stupor cannot well give heed to any- 
thing that is being said to them. But at 
last the pastor succeeded in making her 
realize that the husband would not carry 
through the agreement with the young 
woman, if she did not want him to take 
her. This brought the faithful wife back 
to the desire to live; and reviving hope 
and medical efforts had their effect. 

The next night the pastor was to take 
this young woman of seventeen back to 
her paternal home about seventy miles to 
the South. She was told that the man 
was not a rich man as had been repre- 
sented to her nor young, and that with 
the dowry gifts she would be able to make 
a more suitable match with some young 
man of her own age. But girls have little 
to say about their marriage and it is not 
such a happy event to them as it is to 
their American sisters. Thus far every- 
thing had turned out just as the pastor 
had planned. Even the disappointed groom 
came down to the depot to see the bride- 
not-to-be off, for he had not yet seen her, 
Probably he wanted to see her and con- 
sole himself with the fact that he was not 
losing a charming wife, if she happened to 
be unfair in looks. So when the train was 
announced to have left the last station 
ten miles away, the pastor called for the 
bride. Yes, where is she? everybody cried. 
She was nowhere to be found. The pros- 
pective groom really had nothing to do 
with it; but it was discovered that the 
father of the groom was not going to be 
brooked so easily in his determination to 
have grandchildren. He had spirited the 
young woman away on the way to the de- 
pot. 

Days passed and no trace of her eoald 
be found. However one day a little bird 
dropped a hint, that she had come to this 
city and was living at the home of the 
uncle of the groom. So the pastor fol- 
lowed the clue at once and came to Yo- 
chow. Strange to say, he met the uncle 
on the street. He denied knowledge of 
the girl at first, but added casually, ‘‘ Yes, 
about seventeen days ago a young girl 
stopped with us for a night, but left the 
next day.’’ That sounded rather thin, and 
he noticed by the expression on the pas- 
tor’s face that his tale was not believed. 
So he added, Come to the house and see 
for yourself, The invitation was ac- 
cepted with alacrity; but in spite of care- 
ful search no trace of the girl was to 
be found. Again the pastor was disap- 
pointed and baffled. and then went his 
way. He had gone only a little distance 
from the uncle’s home, when he noticed 
the approach of a young girl in a garb 
not seen in this neighborhood. A sudden 
inspiration came to him: ‘‘Why, hello 
Mary! ’’—of course that was not her name 
—‘‘JT have been looking for you all this 
time.’’? The pastor had seen the marriage 
contract and hence knew the girl’s name, 
and hence it was that though he had never 
seen the girl he discovered her in this 
city. She was glad to go with him, and 
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$50 to $500 


for your 


Church, School or Society 


Nearly every home in your church and 
community will buy a large number of 
Christmas Cards this year. By making 
it easy for them to purchase you can 
replenish your treasury. 


The Sterling Christmas Card Assortment 
is made up of 16 carefully selected, beauti- 
fully finished Xmas Cards. All are of latest 
design and each card has a handsome decor- 
ative envelope. There is a wide variety of 
colors, shapes and sizes. 


100 PER CENT. PROFIT 


The Sterling Christmas Card box sells for 
$1.00 each. If its cards were bought sepa- 
rately, they would cost $1.45. By selling 
only 100 boxes your organization can make 
$50.00. 


EVERY ONE BENEFITS 


Almost every one will jump at the chance 
to buy these beautiful cards so conveniently 
and cheaply. Half of the money collected 
belongs to your organization. Many people 
will buy several boxes. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Don't delay. Send for a sample box of 
cards now. Show them to the members of 
your organization. They will all decide to 
work this easy and pleasant plan. 


This concern has been in business for 
thirty-one years and has never oper- 
ated under any othername. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


E. G. WERNER SONS COMPANY 
236-242 Grape St. Reading, Pa. 


E. G. Werner Sons Company 
236-242 Grape St., Reading, Pa. 


I am enclosing 60c. Send me a sample 
box of Sterling Christmas Cards and a full 
Selling Plan. 


was placed in the home of some friend of 
the pastor. 

So when the day came to take her back 
to her native city he called at the home 
of his friend, only to discover that she 
had again been spirited away. ‘‘Ver- 
hexed,’’ you would say in Pennsylvania. 
Distressing as it may seem, this time it 
was the disappointed groom who had been 
summoned hither by his uncle, and who 
had then taken her to a city in the neigh- 
boring province across the Yangtsze river. 
This time it was easy to find her, and in 
a few days the pastor had gotten her 
father to come to Yochow and take her 
back home. 

When the pastor returned to his city, 
he met the father of Longfellow on the 
street. The old man who must be over 
seventy prostrated himself before the pas- 
tor hoping in this way to ward off any 
plans of vengeance the pastor might be 
harboring against him. 

Thus the age long conflict of the bad 
old customs in their fight with the better 
new ones goes on throughout the world: 
loyalty to the one supreme Authority as 
opposed to loyalty to the lesser and minor 
authorities, A period of transition is al- 
ways a time of intense mental agony, and 
poor China is at present a veritable caul- 
dron of such agonizing changes. She needs 
to be understood and she deserves our sym- 
pathy and help, for we have passed through 
many such conflicts in the past, and we 
have faith that Truth and Righteousness 
will win out here in China as they will 
elsewhere. 

Your Attendant at The Spectacle, 

—Paul E. Keller, 

Yochow City, Hunan, China, 

June 26th, 1928. 
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cA Letter from London 
By Albert Dawson 


American Preachers in London 

Dr, Parkes Cadman is in England again 
this summer, and has accepted election as 
a lay representative to the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Conference. At the invitation of Sir 
Henry Lunn, leading ministers and laymen 
lunched with him on July 20, when the 
3ishop of Liverpool also was present. Dr. 
H. Emerson Fosdick, of New York, is 
spending his summer vacation with his 
family in Southern Germany and Switzer- 
land. He will not visit England while in 
Europe. Following his usual custom, Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, of Central Church, 
Detroit, is spending the summer in Great 
Britain. He preaches at the City Temple 
and Mansfield College, Oxford. On Sep- 
tember 30 Dr. Hough begins his ministry 
at the American Chureh, Montreal, and in- 
tends to become a naturalized Canadian 
citizen. Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York, is spend- 
ing three months in England, making Ox- 
ford his centre. Dr. Harris E. Kirk, of 
Baltimore, is spending July and August in 
England, preaching on five Sundays at 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church, two at 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, and one at 
Frognal Church, Hampstead. The son of 
a United Methodist Englishman, and edu- 
eated at Lancashire Independent College, 
Dr. George Buttrick, of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, is now 
visiting England. The Rev. M. Ashby 
Jones, a prominent Baptist from the Mid- 
dle West, is also an interchange visitor. 
Dr. Richard Roberts, of Toronto, is ex- 
changing pulpits with the Rev. Leyton 
Richards at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, 
where he is attracting large congregations. 
The Rev. A. G. Sleep, who organized the 
recent British Congregational Pilgrimage 
to America, has declined an invitation 
given him while in the United States to 
an influential Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. Dr. T. R. Glover, after attend- 
ing the Baptist World Congress at Toronto, 
proposes to visit the United States, and 
will lecture on the New Testament at Yale 
in Oetober. After the Toronto Congress, 
the Rev. F. G. Spurr will spend six months 
in the United States as follows: July 1 
and 8, Emmanuel Church, New York; July 
15 and 22, Central Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Detroit; July 29, Washington 
Presbyterian Church; August 5, Fifth Ave- 
nue Church, New York; August 12, West 
End Presbyterian Chureh; August 6-8, 
Wisinus College, Penn. 

The committee that arranged the Cana- 
dian and American tours of Dr. Meyer and 
Dr. Campbell Morgan have organized a 
preaching tour in Canada and the States 
for the Rey. F. W. Boreham, of Melbourne, 
beginning in July. He will speak twice 
daily at conferences arranged by the Meth- 
odist Episeopal Church and by the Pres- 
byterian assemblies. He is to speak at 
an immense camp meeting at Nova Scotia, 
and will address workers in the lumber 
camps and mines of the West. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has fore- 
shadowed his resignation by saying that 
when, in 1930, the Bishops gather for the 
Seventh Lambeth Conference, it will be 
under other Chairmanship than his own. 
Dr. Randall Davidson has held the see of 
Canterbury for over 25 years. There is 
no record of any Archbishop of Canter- 
bury resigning. 


The Spirit of Lausanne 


The National Assembly of the Church 
of England has appointed a Committee to 
consider the findings of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order held at Laus- 
anne last August, to make them known 
throughout the Church of England and to 
prepare memoranda with a view to sub- 
mitting them to the Lambeth Conference 
in 1930. The Committee will include in 


its membership some delegates to the Con- 
ference. In moving the resolution setting 
up the Committee, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said it was of real importance that 
representatives of the Church of England, 
lay as well as clerical, should take their 
proper place in the Christian life of the 
world, in what they did on these world- 
wide questions. He believed there was no 
subject upon which the younger groups of 
keen, active men and women in the Chureh 
of England were more anxious and taking 
greater interest in than the questions of 
faith and order and unity covered by the 
far-reaching report of the Lausanne Con- 
ference. He desired to eall attention to 
the real greatness of the subject, for the 
Conference at Lausanne was a great fact 
in the modern history of the Church 
throughout the world, and the findings 
which had been issued were of far-reach- 
ing importance. The Bishop of Gloucester, 
who was one of the delegates to the Con- 
ference, said it was of great importance 
that the knowledge of what was done at 
Lausanne should be circulated as widely 
as possible. He had no great liking for 
world conferences, and he went to Laus- 
anne in a critical attitude; he did not ex- 
pect success, but a great success was 
achieved. The fundamental fact of the 
Conference was the religious unity which it 
obtained. They represented every country, 
yet felt that, whilst divided on points 
where great differences of opinion existed, 
they were really and fundamentally united 
on principles. The reports were very re- 
markable documents seeing that they were 
passed unanimously. The programme put 
forward for the unity of the Church was 
the basis of unity suggested by the last 
Lambeth Conference. He was very much 
impressed by the testimony he received as 
to the influence the Conference was hav- 
ing in different parts of the world. Every- 
where there were great bodies of people 
who were not at all satisfied with Christian 
disunion. The Bishop of Manchester said 
that at the Conference they found that to 
a considerable extent they were united in 
thought but divided in phrase. He insisted 
that the Lausanne Conference was an over- 
whelming success for all those purposes 
for which it was summoned. Archdeacon 
Maecnutt expressed his belief that there 
could be no solution of the difficulties 
under which the Church was laboring to- 
day except in the spirit of Lausanne. 


International Religious Fellowship 


About six years ago a small group of 
people, influenced by a handful of Quakers 
in the City of Madras, formed themselves 
into an International Fellowship. The 
movement became in essence religious. 
Starting with a periodical meeting of 
Christians of various nationalities, it 
opened its doors wider and began to take 
in non-Christians as well. Men and women 
of good-will from all over India grouped 
themselves together to act as reconcilers 
of warring sects and races. It is now tak- 
ing on the shape of an All-India organiza- 
tion, Mr. Shoran S. Singha, a Christian 
Hindu, who works with the Y. M. C. A. in 
England, tells (in the ‘‘London Christian 
World’’) how representatives from various 
parts of India recently met under the 
auspices of this International Fellowship 
at the invitation of Mr. Gandhi at his in- 
teresting ‘‘Ashram’’ at Sabarmati. The 
personality of the great Indian leader 
dominated the whole gathering. The pur- 
pose of the Fellowship was made clear by 
a non-Christian in these words: ‘‘The Fel- 
lowship unites men and women belonging 
to various nations, races and communities, 
holding different views in politics, and ex- 
pressing their loyalty to God in divers 
ways. It refuses to regard the present 
world-order as satisfactory, or inevitable, 
and is convinced that love, the supreme 
power where God’s reign is accepted, is 
the great force that ean produce the neces- 
sary changes. The members of the Fel- 
lowship pledge themselves to apply the 
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principles of love to all the problems of 
human relationships.’? Men and women 
of different religions have been enabled 
through this movement to participate in 
common devotions. The instigators of 
the movement are determined not to let it 
become another sort of Theosophy. People 
are encouraged to remain loyal to their own 
faiths, but to take into that loyalty every 
new ideal and uplift which another faith 
gives them. The principle of love must 
be applied in all religious relationships 
with others. The ‘‘Love that loveth all’’ 
is the goal that these earnest seekers after 
truth are keeping before their eyes. 

The three-fold movement known as the 
Union of East and West, the Fellowship 
of Faiths, the League of Neighbors, which 
has branches in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, London and other cities, recently 
held another successful meeting at the 
house of Lady (Thomas) Beecham in Lon- 
don, when Dr, Sherwood Eddy and Rey. 
Clarence V. Howell and other American 
visitors were welcomed. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan in London 
After an absence of several years, Dr. G. 
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Campbell Morgan is spending a_ three 
months’ ‘‘holiday’’ in England. He is 
being warmly welcomed by his many 
friends, and is delivering many sermons 
and Bible lectures. He is preaching on 
Sundays at Westminster Chapel (where he 
was minister 1904-7) and giving Bible 
lectures there on Friday evenings on ‘‘The 
Word Became Flesh,’’? and on the same 
day addressing mid-day meetings for busi- 
nesS men in Canno Street Hotel on ‘‘ Christ 
and the Cure of Souls: Studies in Our 
Lord’s Methods With Individuals.’’? In 
addition, Dr. Morgan is delivering seven 
or eight sermons or lectures each week in 
different parts of the country. His ser- 
mons and lectures usually last an hour, and 
he seldom uses notes. His gifts as an ex- 
pository preacher are widely known and 
appreciated. He was born in 1863 in 
Gloucestershire, and before he became a 
preacher served as a master in a Jewish 
Collegiate School in Birmingham. When 
he wanted to enter the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist ministry he was refused because the 
committee thought him of no account. He 
turned instead to that of the Congregation- 
alists. But they were also slow to recog- 
nize his superlative gifts in the pulpit 
until he settled at Westminster Chapel. 
After fulfilling Y. M. C. A. and other en- 
gagements he went to America, where he 
has travelled over the whole of the north- 
ern continent as a Bible lecturer. Deter- 
mined attempts were made ‘two years ago 
to persuade Dr. Morgan to settle in his 
native country, but having made a home 
for himself in Georgia, and being filled up 
with engagements for some time ahead, he 
declined the offers. Men and women of 
all the English Churches recognize Dr. 
Cambell Morgan’s distinctive preaching. 
Few preachers, if any (remarks the ‘‘Lon- 
don Observer’’) today can excel his quali- 
ties of exegesis. Some hearers dissent 
from his old-fashioned views of the Bible, 
but admit that he is invariably fresh and 
original in the pulpit, and can make the 
Seripture stories live again for modern 
people. 


Westminster Chapel has found a succes- , 


sor to Dr. Hutton (who relinquished the 
pastorate to become editor of the ‘‘ British 
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Weekly’’) in the Rev. Hubert L. Simp- 
son, M. A., a nephew of the late Rev. 
Alexander Whyte and grand-nephew of 
Sir James Y. Simpson, who introduced 
chloroform into surgery. A minister of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, Mr. 
Simpson held pastorates at Kilcreggan and 
Glasgow. Two years ago he acted as 
temporary minister at Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church in Dr. R. C. Gillie’s absence, 
A world-traveller and a scholar, who is 
still a student, Mr. Simpson brings into 
the pulpit a personality that arrests and 
holds attention. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, Septem- 
ber 2, 1928. 
Paul In Thessalonica 
Acts 17:1-12. 
Golden Text: The opening of Thy words 
giveth light. Psalm 119:130. 
Lesson Outline: 1. Thessalonica, 2, 
Berea. 
The sub-title of our lesson is, ‘‘Paul, 
Organizer of Churches.’’ We are to go 
with this great pioneer on his missionary 


journey through Asia Minor to become 
better acquainted with his monumental 
labors. The scene of his activity is con- 


stantly changing, but the drama remains 
largely the same in every town visited. 
For the first time in history the gospel of 
God is given to men—the seed of a new 
life. And everywhere some men received 
it gladly, with open minds and grateful 
hearts. Little brotherhoods sprang up of 
men and women who were the followers of 
Jesus. Through many trials and tribula- 
tions, these heroic missionaries achieved 
triumphs of faith. 

Paul’s figure shines through the narra- 
tive in growing splendor. His figure is 
really gigantic in its consecration and 
achievement. We realize that what Paul 


is doing here so quietly means vastly more 
for posterity than all the victorious cam- 


paigns of Roman legions. He is laying 
strong foundations for a new world in Asia 
and Europe; and there were few that 
helped and many that hindered, while the 
great majority cared not and knew not 
what was going on. 

Similar work is still being done in many 
far lands by men and women no less con- 
secrated. Ought we not to support more 
earnestly with our prayers and gifts these 
modern Pauls? They, too, are heroic pio- 
neers, They are hastening the day of 
Christ’s universal reign, and of the in- 
crease of their labor there shall be no end, 

Paul compelled the alarmed magistrates 
of Philippi to grant him and Silas an 
honorable release from prison. He insisted 
in this reparation, not from petty personal 
motives, but for the sake of his cause, 
which had been malinged by their illegal 
arrest. Soon after his release, accom- 
panied by Silas and Timothy, he went to 
Thessalonica. Though men _ interfered, 
God had set His seal of approval upon 
Paul’s enterprise in Europe. And His ser- 
vants determined to press forward. 

I. Thessalonica. From Philippi, the 
famous Egnatian highway, a military road, 
led southwest to Rome. This road the mis- 
sionaries took. Passing through Amphipo- 
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lis and Apollonia, two unimportant places, 
they reached Thessalonica after a journey 
of about one hundred miles. This capital! 
of. Macedonia was a place of strategic im- 


portance. It was a center of commerce, 
frequented by merchants, soldiers, and 
travelers. Through them the news of 


Paul’s mission and message was broadeast- 
ed far and wide. 


There was also a colony of Hebrews im 
this city, and a synagogue. And there, as 
was his custom, Paul began his work, On 
three Sabbaths he preached with great sue- 
cess to Jews and proselytes. And, doubt- 
less, during the week he taught in the 
street and houses. It is interesting to note 
the method of his procedure in the syna- 
gogue. It was logical and scriptural. ‘‘He 
reasoned with them from the scriptures’” 
(17:2). Reason and the Bible were his 
sharp weapons. That same strong alliance 
still serves God’s cause, though often these 
two allies seem to be at enmity. But, in+ 
variably, that fratricidal strife is caused 
by the folly of men. The Bible does not 
fear nor shun the test of reason, and rea- 
sons does not, and cannot, invalidate re- 
ligion. Thus, during three busy weeks, 
Paul made many converts. Some Jews, a 
multitude of devout Gentiles, and not a 
few of the chief women were won to the 
cause. 


But Paul’s notable success among the 
Gentiles led to their withdrawal from the 
synagogue. And that aroused the jealous 
hatred of the Jews, They trumped up 
false charges against the missionaries, 
claiming, perhaps, that they were revolu- 
tionary propagandists against Roman rule. 
They stirred up the rabble and assaulted’ 
the house of Jason, Paul’s headquarters, im 
the hope of capturing Paul and Silas. Dis- 
appointed in that hope, they seized Jason 
with some other Christians and dragged 
them before the rulers of the city. There 
they accused them of harboring seditious 
men, who turned the world upside down 
and acted contrary to the decrees of Cae- 
sar. This was a serious charge. The mag- 
istrates, greatly disturbed, placed the pris- 
oners under bond to keep the peace. Ther 
they let them go. 


Unwittingly the jealous Jews uttered a 
great truth when they accused the apostles 
of turning the world upside down (17:6). 
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The gospel gladly pleads guilty to this com- 
prehensive indictment. Jesus came to bring 
a sword into this sinful world. And so 
long as there are wrongs to be righted, the 
gospel will continue to be spoken against 
by those whose crooked ways it measures 
and labels. The path of Paul was strewn 
with the wrecks of false gods and with the 
ruins of pagan altars. Slain evils and new- 
born virtues marked his progress. Trans- 
formed men were his milestones. He had, 
in truth, wrought revolutions. Unless the 
gospel loses its salt and savor in the hands 
of weak opportunists, who eall bitter sweet 
and wrong right, it must continue to work 
similar revolutions in the life of men and 
nations, until the will of God is done on 
earth as it is in heaven, 

Paul ‘‘reasoned with them.’’ 
effective preaching. In Lystra, among 
ignorant pagans, he reasoned from the 
book of nature. In the synagogue, he rea 
soned from history and the Bible. But 
always he gave a reason for the hope that 
was in him. Emotionalism and sensational- 
ism were foreign to this prince of preach- 
ers. He sought to reach the will of men 
through reason. 

And his reasoning, finally, rested upon 
great beliefs concerning Christ and His 
gospel. Such sermons, we hear it said, are 
not very popular today. Men want ethical 
instruction and, moral inspiration; ideals, 
rather than ideas. Many, indeed, ask 
merely for entertaining preachers. But 
doctrine and life are inseparable. The 
stream cannot rise above its source. All 
action is rooted in some sort of conviction. 
And it takes great convictions, such as 
Paul possessed and proclaimed, to nourish 
great lives. As men think so will they 
live. The truth is that most of our preach- 
ing is too shallow, not too deep. Instead 
of going over the heads of our congrega- 
tions, it does not reach the level of their 
minds. The heart of man hungers for 
truths by which he may live. Dogmas de- 
cay and die, but the gospel of Christ is 
eternal. In it preachers may find the abid- 
ing convictions that illumine the mind 
and inspire the heart of each generation. 
There are no greater themes for preaching. 

II. Berea. After their release, Jason 
and the brethren, apprehending further 
trouble, sent Paul and Silas to Berea, fifty 
miles southward. This important city was 
was beautifully situated on the slope of 
the Olympus mountains. It, too, contained 
a Jewish colony with a synagogue. And 
thither Paul went immediately after his 
arrival. 

His experience in that quiet inland town 
was so unique that the term ‘‘Berean’’ 
has become almost proverbial, denoting a 
candid search of the Scriptures and the 
glad acceptance of its truth. Luke calls 
the Berean Jews ‘‘more noble than those 
of Thessalonica.’’ They manifested their 
nobility of soul by ‘‘receiving the Word 
with all readiness of mind, examining the 
Seriptures daily, whether these things were 
so’? (17:11, 12). They were neither hos- 
tile nor credulous. They heard Paul’s mes- 
sage eagerly and tested it earnestly. The 
natural result was that many Jews and 
Gentiles accepted the gospel. But soon 
serpents invaded this Eden. The Jews of 
Thessalonica, learning of Paul’s success, 
sent emissaries to stir up a mob. To avoid 
unprofitable controversy, the brethren sent 
Paul to Athens, while Silas and Timothy 
remained to continue the work. 

Evidently these Bereans went to Church, 
not from habit nor for entertainment, but 
to learn the truth. Listening to a sermon 
was to them not a mere pastime or a liter- 
aty treat. It was a momentous affair. It 
meant right or wrong, life or death. What 
preacher does not yearn for such a con- 
gregation? The hearer always helps to 
make the preacher, or mar him. Berean 
parishioners will get Pauline preaching. 

The worst fate that can befall the Bible 
is neglect. It can stand honest ¢criticism. 
It covets the most searching examination. 
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But under persistent neglect its oracles 
remain dumb; and its voices, silent, There 
are many professed Christians who neglect 
the Bible. They praise it. They are ready 
to fight for its insipration. But it is not 
a light unto their feet. There are others 
who almost worship the Book. But the 
Bible does not want to be idolized. It asks 
for an intelligent understanding. One of 
the greatest tasks of the Church is to give 
the coming generation an _ intelligent 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

‘‘Therefore’’? many believed. Their 
faith was no accident. It was not mere 
credulity, resting upon hearsay. It was 
the outcome of a candid, open-minded in- 
quiry into the truth. Other faith than that 
is blind and worthless. Real faith never 
comes by chance, by magic, or by inheri- 
tance. Though God works it in man by 
the preaching of the gospel, its birth is 
continued by man’s moral and mental at- 
titude toward the truth. Only those men 
will acquire a vital faith in God who ap- 
proach His revelation in nature, in history, 
and in Christ in the devout and intelligent 
manner of the Bereans, 
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at the roots of our religion and of the 
whole social order. There are those who 
are perfectly willing to admit the theory 
of the Golden Rule, but are unwilling to 
acknowledge that it will work in every 
day life. As an ideal it is perfectly fine, 
but when actually applied it becomes a 
dead letter. The fact, however, remains 
that Jesus, who first gave expression to 
this Golden Rule, was not a theorist; He 
was, if anything, intensely practical. He 
formulated and stated great principles of 
life which the world during all these cen- 
turies has never been able to articulate 
fully into its life. But these principles are 
eternally true and if the world had the con- 
viction and the courage to apply them 
many of our problems would have been 
solved long ago.. The fact is that the 
world is organized on a principle radically 
different from the teachings and practice 
of Jesus and there has been conflict all the 
time along the whole line. 

What is the ruling principle in business 
and industry today? What is the govern- 
ing motive? If we analyze the word busi- 
ness we find that in its very center ap- 
pears the word sin, and in the heart of sin 
nestles the letter I. The same letter holds 
first place in the word industry. In this 
letter we find the chief motive that domi- 
nates the whole social and economic order. 
It is self, the ego. Self-promotion, self- 
aggrandizement, self-enrichment lie at the 
heart of it all. If you ask a man why he is 
in business he will reply, ‘‘Do you think 
I am in it for the fun of it? I am in it 
for what I can get out of it and if it didn’t 
pay I would get out of it tomorrow.’’ 
Business is business; it must pay. If by 
fair means, all right; if not, then by foul 
means, but it must produce dividends. It 
must pay. Consequently competition is the 
rule of business. The law of the jungle is 
followed. The rule of gold instead of the 
Golden Rule must prevail. This selfish and 
sordid spirit has produced all of our prob- 
lems in our commercial and industrial life. 
It has arrayed man against his brother 
and has made the world a battleground in- 
stead of a brotherhood. Selfishness and 
sin abound instead of service and sacrifice. 
There is competition where there should be 
co-operation. There is a passion to pro- 
duce ‘‘goods’’ instead of the common good. 
Instead of sacrificing self, everything else 
is sacrificed. Men are treated as chattels; 
the most work for the least pay is de- 
manded; the last ounce of flesh is required. 
Women and children are enslaved. Some 
live in luxury while others grovel in pov- 
erty. The whole business resolves itself 
into this: it exalts the things of life above 
itself. It puts a low estimate upon man, 
and thus disregards the essential values of 
life. The whole of life is thus perverted. 
Men miss the real purpose of life. They 
gain the world and lose their own soul, 

Now, this false principle of life is so 
deeply entrenched in all of our affairs that 
we almost despair of ever getting past it. 
Ninety per cent of the people today are 
engaged in business or industry of some 
kind. Ninety per cent of the wealth is 
invested in business or industry. The best 
brains of the country are devoted to this 
form of life. So, if the vast majority of 
the people, the capital of the world, and 
the brains of the world are engaged in an 
enterprise whose principle and philosophy 
are fundamentally wrong, what can we ex- 
pect of the future? It certainly does not 
look. very encouraging, 

Now, into the midst of all this misguided 
motive and false philosophy of life, Jesus 
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flung His message of the Golden Rule: 
‘Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you.’’ No wonder they 
laughed Him to scorn. No wonder the world 
today repudiates His teachings and regards 
Him as an impractical visionary. But He 
was right—is eternally right—though all 
the world is against Him. 

The Golden Rule works in the social and 
economic order. Those who have ventured 
to live by it have found it to be practical. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
is the Nash Clothing Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr, Arthur Nash, who recently 
died, determined to apply the Golden Rule 
in his business, and found that it actually 
worked. He established a tremendous busi- 
ness and not only enriched himself, but 
those who worked for him. He was in 
business to serve. He regarded his estab- 
lishment as a service station and not only 
manufactured garments, but made good 
and gracious men and women as well. 
Every business man ought to feel that he 
is a servant of God and through his busi- 
ness he is to serve God and man. He is as 
much a servant of God as a minister is. If 
he makes money he does it thereby to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God. Others, not 
self, is the purpose for his engaging in 
business. ‘ 

But the Golden Rule works, 
It applies to the employee ai 
the employer, to the worker as: 
the owner, to the laborer as well 
landlord. The worker may be ju 
selfish as the capitalist, the hod-carr 
just as greedy as the captain of industry. 
Each man may seek his own, and labor for 
the meat that perisheth, and this is what 
too frequently happens. The laborer thinks 
more of right than of duties. He works 
for his wages instead of putting his soul 
into his work. He makes himself a tool, 
a mere hand; he thinks of self only and 
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Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the purest, sweetest and most satis- 
factory method of caring for the skin and hair. 


his motive is not service. The greed for 
gold is quite as great in him as in the 
capitalist himself; the only difference is 
that the one usually gets it and the other 
does not. 


It demands an extraordinary amount of 
faith and courage to venture forth upon 
the ideals of Christian life. Many of us 
lead such poor, empty, meaningless lives 
because we lack the courage to plunge and 
organize our lives according to the princi- 
ples of Jesus. We hesitate to ‘‘sell all 
and follow Him.’’ We are afraid to take 
Jesus at His word. The world must go a 
long way, a long and tedious road, until it 
is ready to accept Jesus in its social, in- 
dustrial and economic order. Oh, yes, we 
build temples to His name, we erect sanc- 
tuaries where we gather to sing His 
praises, we proclaim His message from the 
pulpit, but we confine our religion too 
largely to worship and fail to apply it to 
very day life. Not until every shop be- 
es a shrine and every school a sanc- 
ry, and every work worship, not until 
ery common kitchen utensil shall be con- 
Lerated to the Lord, and Holiness shall be 
upon the bells of the horses, and the Gold- 
en Rule, instead of the rule of gold, be 
followed in every walk and way of life, 
shall heaven come upon earth, and the 
Kingdoms of the world be the Kingdom of 
our Lord. ‘‘Hallelujah! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.’’ 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


The Italian submarine F-14 with its 
crew of 31 dead from poisonous gases was 
brought to the surface of the Adriatic Sea 
Aug. 7, where it had sunk after a collision 
with a destroyer 34 hours before. 

Palm Beach and West Palm Beach be- 
came twin cities of darkness Aug. 7, as a 
tropical storm raging off the coast reached 
hurricane proportions and disrupted all 
utility services. Tropical storms have re- 
cently wrought havoe in Florida, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 


Great Britain, France and Germany 
have taken action jointly to insure the 
election of Spain as a semi-permanent 
member of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Spain and Brazil resigned from 
the League because of their failure to at- 
tain permanent seats in the Council. But 
Spain has returned and the League powers 
wish to insure her virtual permanence on 
the Council by providing that the As- 
sembly may re-elect her to that body every 
three years. 

The world’s largest hydro-airplane, the 
Romar, made its first flight at Travemunde, 
Germany, Aug. 7. It is expected to do 200 
miles an hour and is designed for trans- 
oceanic service between Germany and the 
Agrentine. The gross weight of the plane is 
eighteen tons. 

Dr. Edward Cary Hayes, 60, head of the 
Sociological Department of the University 
of Illinois, died at Urbana, Ill., Aug. 7. 
He was a recognized authority on soci- 
ology. 

Leland Harrison, American Minister to 


Sweden and former Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of communications, has 
been appointed by President Coolidge as 
Chairman of the American Delegation to 
the International Telegraph Conference to 
be held at Brussels, beginning Sept. 10. 

President Calles, of Mexico, has issued 
a decree prohibiting motion picture houses 
from admitting persons carrying babies 
under two years of age. The reason given 
was that the presence of such ygung chil- 
dren in theatres was bad for their health 
and interfered with their regular sleeping 
and feeding. 

Gene Tunney, retired heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, is engaged to be married 
to Miss Mary Josephine Rowland Lauder, 
of Greenwich, Conn, Miss Lauder is the 
daughter of the late George Lauder, Jr., a 
nephew of Andrew Carnegie. 

For the first time in history, moving’ 
pictures were transmitted through the air 
Aug. 8. This feat was accomplished in 
the television laboratory of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh, before a group 
of scientists who were assembled for the 
event. The motion’ pictures were broad- 
east on radio waves and were picked up on 
a receiver located in the Westinghouse 
television laboratory. aes 

Clyde M. Reed, of Parsons, a champion 
of lower freight rates on grain and other 
agricultural products, won the Repubjiican 
nomination for Governor Aug. 7 if the 
primary in Kansas. 

George E. Brennan, Democratie National 
Committeeman from Illinois, and one of 
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the outstanding leaders of Governor 
Smith’s pre-convention Presidential cam- 
paign, died Aug. 8 in a hospital at Chicago. 

The British Government in a note to the 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions has asked him to eall the attention 
of the members of the Council and As- 
sembly to ‘the declarations made by Lon- 
don in its communications with Washing- 
ton, to the effect that British acceptance 
of the Kellogg anti-war treaty must be 
construed as in no way affecting the rights 
and obligations of Britain as a member of 
the League. The effect of this new move 
is to place the Kellogg compact on the 
agenda of the Council of the Lr gue, 
which meets in Geneva on Aug. 28; don 
the agenda of the Assembly, whic. opens 
in Geneva the following Monday. 

Thanksgiving services have been ordered 
in England and North Ireland by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, ad- 
vising clergymen of all parish Churches 
to take special measures of recognition on 
the day of the Kellogg treaty signing. 
‘¢The occasion is a great one in the con- 
temporary history of the world,’’ say the 
two areh. aops in their instructions to 
the clergy. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh has been 
selected as special adviser of a new full- 
flight laboratory, which will be estab- 
lished by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the promotion of aeronautics to study th 
problems of flying through fog. 

Following charges of ‘‘irregulariti 
at the Atlanta Federal Prison, a Cong 
sional committee of three members 
conduct a searching investigation there 
beginning Sept. 15. Favors to the rich 
are alleged. 

Hawaii’s celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the landing of Captain John 
Cook, the English navigator, at Waimea 
Island, Kauai, opened formally at Hono- 
lulu Aug. 13 with the arrival from San 
Francisco of Dwight F. Davis, Secretary 
of War, aboard the Battleship Pennsyl- 
vania, Full military honors were accorded 
to Mr. Davis as the ship entered the har- 
bor and turned in toward the pier that it 
is to occupy. 

According to a statement of the condi- 
tion of the 7,685 national and 1,244 State 
member banks on June 30 by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the loans and investments 
of all member banks on that date reached 
a new record .total of $35,498,000,000, an 
increase of $1,354,000,000 since Feb. 28, 
the preceding call date, and of $2,531,000,- 
000 for the year. 

The noted Czech composer, Leos Jama- 
eek, died Aug. 12 of pneumonia at Mah- 
risch-Ostrau at the age of 74. His mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘Jenufa,’’? which he wrote when 
about 40, remained in the archives of the 
Prague opera until 1913, when it was pro- 
duced there and brought him world fame. 

From a sanitarium in Berlin, where he 
is recovering from an appendicitis opera- 
tion, Baron von Heunefeld, a member of 
the crew of the first plane to fly across the 
North Atlantic from East to West, sent 
a letter to Ambassador Schurman, asking 
him to present his plane, the ‘‘Bremen,’’ 
to the projected Museum of the City of 
New York, to which he previously gave 
the propeller that made the flight. The 
spirit of the gift is to promote closer re- 
lations between Germany and the United 
States. ; 

Gustav Stresemann Aug. 13 celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of his leadership of 
the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Telegrams and letters of congratulations 
were received at Oberhof, Thuringia, 
where the Foreign Minister is convalescent 
from a recent attack of influenza. 


The preamble of the Kellogg treaty re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, which sets forth the names of the 
plenipotentiaries of the 15 nations who 
will siyn it on Aug. 27 or 28 at Paris, is 
completed. According to present plans 
those who will sign the compact in the 
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large salon of the Quai d’Orsay, where 
President Wilson announced the formation 
of the League of Nations, and where the 
initial meeting of the League Council was 
later held, will include one Prime Minister, 
seven Foreign Ministers, one Under Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, one special en- 
voy and four high commissioners, 

Sir J, Austen Chamberlain, British See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
been ordered to take a sea trip for the 
benefit of his health. He hopes to take 
the tour late in August. He intends to 
travel to California by way of the Panama 
Canal, traverse Canada and return to Eng- 
land across the Atlantic. 


Before 70,000 who faced him in the 
great stadium of Stanford University and 
in the hearing of millions in all parts of 
the nation to whom his words were carried 
by radio, Herbert Hoover, Aug. 11, form- 
ally accepted the nomination of the Re- 
publican Party as its candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Germany celebrated Aug. 11 the 9th an- 
niversary of the Weimar Constitution. 
President Hindenburg was hailed as the 
saviour of Germany. 
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P.. nd Total of All Benevolences 

FP uv% accuracy. 
rune totals for this Synod are as fol- 
LOWS: 

Membership last Report, 58,096—in- 
crease, 225; Confirmed, 1,936—decrease, 
224; Certificate, 941—increase, 10; Renew- 
al of Profession, 1,211—increase, 200; Dis- 
missed, 949—decrease, 44; Deaths, 879— 
increase, 1; Erasure of Names, 1,882—de- 
erease, 82; Present Membership, 58,628— 
increase, 518; Communed during the year, 
46,635—increase, 794; Unconfirmed mem- 
bers, 16,139—increase, 471; Infant Bap- 
tisms, 1,507—decrease, 257; Deaths—Un- 
confirmed, 94—<decrease, 3; Students for 
the Ministry, 55; Total S. S. Enrollment, 
57,795—decrease, 314; Home Missions, $63,- 
759—decrease, $1,913; Foreign Missions, 
$81,113—decrease, $4,807; Education, $48,- 
546—increase, $5,928; Ministerial Relief, 
$20,368—decrease, $181; Orphans’ Homes, 
$11,238—decrease, $357; Forward Move- 
ment Budgets, $2,023—decrease, $3,655; 
Other Denominational Benevolences, $65,- 
989—increase, $16,995; Benevolences Out- 
side of Denomination, $23,315—decrease, 
$3,426; Total of all Benevolences, $327,301 


—increase, $6,184; Congregational Pur- 
poses, $1,082.274—increase, $18,325; 
Churches, $7,327,100—increase, $652.790; 
Parsonages, $880,600—inerease, $23,400; 


Indebtedness on Property, $1,066,900—in- 
crease, $149,607. 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. JOHN FREDERICK 
WILLIAM HOERNEMANN 


He was born at Young America, Minn., 
the second son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hoernemann. He was baptized in in- 
fancy and was confirmed by his uncle, 
Rey. Fred W. Lemke, at Wabasha, Minn., 
in 1903. After attending publie school 
and high school at Young America and 
Wabasha, he and his brother Tillman en- 
tered the Mission House College, fall of 
1905. He graduated as valedictorian. He 
completed the Mission House Seminary 
course in 1912. He was then licensed by 
Minnesota Classis, 

He was ordained by Milwaukee Classis 
at Belleville, Wis., where he did pioneer 
home missionary work among three or 
four newly organized Swiss congregations. 
At Indianapolis he next engaged in typical 
city missionary work. June 30, 1915, he 


was married to Miss Huldah Heusser of 
Alma, Wisconsin, the bride’s father per- 
forming the ceremony. To this union 
were born four children; Daniel died in 
infancy. He served our Church at Berne, 
Ind., six years. 

At Archbold, O., he began his last pas- 
torate (St. John’s at Archbold and Zion’s 
near Evansport) in March, 1923, On July 
5, 1926, while returning from a Sunday 
School picnic near Archbold, he met with 
a railroad crossing accident; his mother, 
wife and little son Robert were killed. 
About a year later he was taken sick and, 
despite the best efforts of various special- 
ists, he grew gradually worse. 

He bore great sorrow, but never mur- 
mured. He suffered excruciating pain, yet 
never complained. A favorite Bible pass- 
age that he frequently wanted read to him 
was the sixth Psalm, His life was a ful- 
fillment of Paul’s words: ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ, Who strengtheneth 
me.’’? He died Tuesday afternoon, July 
31, at the age of 38 years, 8 months, and 
9 days. Mourning his death are two chil- 
dren Calvin and Esther, also his brother, 
Rev. Tillman W. Hoernemann of Lima. 

He was a loyal, efficient minister of the 
Gospel and did a great work for his 
Church. He played a prominent part in 
the first merger of German and English 
Synods (Interior and Southwest). He 
partly drew up the constitution and the 
basis of merger. Then he was president 
of Southwest Synod. Later he was stated 
clerk of the Northwest Ohio Classis; and 
at the time of his death he was president 
of our Fort Wayne Orphans’ Home board. 
A faithful, loving pastor, he worked with 
gratifying success among his people and 
was an important figure in the life of the 
community. He was a tender husband 
and father who dearly loved his home. 

The funeral service at Archbold on Fri- 
day morning, August 3, was held on the 
parsonage lawn to accommodate the large 
concourse. Revs. O, Stockmeier and T. 
Hilgeman had charge of the services. Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Wessler of Cincinnati preached 
on Romans 8:17, 18. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy were tendered from Ohio Synod, 
Northwest Ohio Classis, the board of Fort 
Wayne Orphans’ Home, and from the two 
local congregations. A male quartette ren- 
dered appropriate selections. Elders were 
pall-bearers at the parsonage and minis- 
ters served thus at the cemetery. 


ELDER JAMES P. STALEY 


On Sunday morning, June 10th, in ap- 
parent good health, Mr. Staley awoke, 
and about one hour later was found dead 
in the yard of his home, The news of his 
departure was a shock to his family and 
to the whole community. 

Mr. Staley was past his 80th year and 
had spent all his life in the community of 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. He was a farmer. 
but some years ago relinquished the active 
work to others and moved to a home near 
town. He was a hard worker and found 
plenty to occupy his time, even up to the 
day of his death. 

He was a life-long member of Christ’s 
Reformed Church, loyal to her interests 
and faithful in his attendance on all the 
services of the sanctuary. Nearly half a 
century ago, he was elected deacon by the 
congregation and, after serving in that 
capacity for 25 years, was elected an elder, 
which office he retained until the time of 
his death. He represented the congrega- 
tion at the meeting of Classis on a num- 
ber of occasions and was elected delegate 
to Synod at various times. He was deep- 
ly interested in everything that pertained 
to his beloved Church. He was a plain 
man and saw things in a plain way, and 
this gave him his influence. He will be 
greatly missed in this congregation as 
well as in the community. He is survived 
by his wife, and by two children by a 
former marriage. —J. E.G. 


